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Association Notes 


Approval Is Ours 

From all sides we have heard the most 
favorable comments on the March-April 
number of the School Press Review. A 
special effort was made to make this a 
most complete issue and to include every- 
thing pertaining to the Contest and Con- 
vention. Apparently we succeeded. 


Requests have come in for extra copies 
but we have had to say that the supply 
was exhausted and to express our re- 
grets. There were not sufficient for the 
usual courtesy copies sent to our kind 
and faithful contributors. 


Thinking of 1930 


Comments in the last issue concerning 
the 1930 Contest and Convention have 
aroused @ great deal of curiosity and in- 
terest. The response to the 1929 arrange- 
ments was so encouraging that plans for 
1930 were immediately started. Several 
innovations have been planned and we 
are positive that steps of far-reaching 
significance will be made in the field of 
school publications during the coming 
year. A new score sheet is being writ- 
ten which will follow the latest of edu- 
cational methods in that the school paper 
will be analyzed as an expression of the 
mind and actions of students of the age 
represented by the schools entered in the 
contest. 

A comprehensive survey of the fields 
of interest of editors and staff members 
is also being made and the program for 
1930 will embody these findings. 

Outstanding service and activity of the 
men and women who have been pioneers 
in developing work within this field will 
be fittingly honored at the Convention in 
1930. 


Busy as Usual 


The secretary-editor has again been in 
the field carrying on the activities out- 
lined in the last issue of the Review. 

Early in May he spoke before the as- 
sembly of the Young Junior High School 
at New Rochelle, New York, and present- 
ed the medal won by The Youngster in 
the recent Contest. This is a new school 
and a new paper. Both began work in 
September of this year and deserve a 
great deal of credit for their splendid 
achievement. 

On May 15 he was in Rome, New York, 
Where he spoke before the assembly of 
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We are pleased with 


“a word of commendation on the con- 
duct of the recent Press Conference. 
Our Norristown (Pa.) delegation 
came back to us with most enthusi- 
astic reports. There is no doubt that 
we are beginning to feel the effects 
of the pioneering work that the Co- 
lumbia meetings have accomplished.” 


the Rome Free Academy on school papers 
in general and Brass Tacks in particular. 
The paper recently changed its name to 
one which fitted the character of the 
community as Rome is the leading brass 
and copper city in the country. 


Juniors on Right Track 

A few years ago the school publica- 
tions of Westchester County, the region 
just north of New York City, formed a 
press association for the solution of their 
local problems. Two years ago the junior 
high schools of the same region broke 
away from the senior group and estab- 
lished what is now known as The West- 
chester Junior Journalists. It is a very 
active organization, meeting four times a 
year in different parts of the county, the 
members taking pleasure in inviting the 
association to hold its meetings at their 
schools. They always start the meeting 
with a dinner followed by a speech from 
some newspaper man or publisher and by 
student and faculty questions, answers 
and discussions. This year they voted 
a contest for the best editorial, the best 
poem, the best short story, and the best 
news-feature article appearing in the 
papers during the year. The awards 
were announced at a dinner at White 
Plains on May 17 by your secretary, 
Joseph M. Murphy, who presented a sil- 
ver cup to the winner in each contest. 
At the same time he congratulated them 
on emphasizing content and literary 
value and assured them that if they 
placed their faith and trust in these 
fields they would continue to have a 
lively and wholesome interest in school 
publications and in the work of their or- 
ganization. 


The Washington Conference 
Much has been said about Washington 
conferences but we did not realize that 


we, too, would have one to talk about. 
A meeting was called for Saturday, May 
11, by George Washington University in 
Washington, D. C., to which both colleges 
and high schools sent delegates. The 
Cc. S. P. A. announced a joint meeting 
and its members enjoyed the privilege 
of listening to important speeches made 
by noted Washington correspondents and 
to an active discussion of publication 
problems. But probably the most impor- 
tant outcome of the whole meeting for 
the C. S. P. A. was the section lead by 
your secretary which made plans, ap- 
pointed committees, outlined policies and 
named the day for a future meeting 
when there would be perfected a press 
association for the states of Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. The C. S. P. A. believes in 
and fosters the local associations and is 
lending its active support to the forma- 
tion of this regional group. Delegates 
were present from several important 
schools and took an active part in mak- 
ing arrangements for the next meeting 
which will be held at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., on 
Saturday, October 19, 1929. All schools 
in the territory mentioned are urged to 
send delegates. 


We wish to thank President Marvin of 
George Washington University for his 
cordial hospitality and for the luncheon 
he tendered the delegates at The Cosmos 
Club. We thank Dean Doyle for making 
the arrangements for the meeting and 
for his cordial support of the project. 
We predict a successful career for the 
new association. 


Back Home Again 


Your secretary will make a visit to 
Rockland, Massachusetts, on Friday, 
May 24, to speak to the delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts League of School Publications. 
It was his privilege to found this organi- 
zation in 1922 and his experience with 
this association laid the foundation for 
his subsequent activities in the field of 
school publications. It will be his first 
appearance before them in several years 
and the story of his activities since leav- 
ing Massachusetts should prove of espe- 
cial interest to those who are at present 
in active association with the League. 














PPEARING in a recent issue of 
The Review, my article, under the 
caption of “The Cut Question 

Solved!” evidently made an impression 
on its readers as both the company that 
makes the chalk plates mentioned in that 
story and I were literally deluged with a 
shower of mail request- 
ing additional informa- 
tion. 

Already the Hoke En- 
graving Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., the sole 
manufacturer of chalk 
plates in the country, is 
in receipt of a number 
of orders from high 
school and college 
papers planning to em- 
ploy this process of making cuts ef- 
ficiently and economically, thereby not 
only saving the publication money but 
also developing and creating more local 
artistic talent. 

Among the bigger papers using this 
method now are the Columbia Evening 
Missourian, Columbia University, Mo., 
and the Florida State News, State Col- 
lege of Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Books of directions seldom give com- 
plete and detailed reports—a little lib- 
erty is permitted for investigation and 
experimentation, and usually slight im- 
provements or an easier way to do a 
certain thing is devised as a result. So 
it is with this process. 

Probably the most important feature 
in the success of chalk plates is em- 
bedded in the casting. A good grade of 
stereotype metal only should be used, and 
the casting box should be always heated 
to the highest possible degree, if ex- 
cellent work is anticipated. Also heat 
the stereotype metal slightly hotter than 
for mat work. 

Uniformity of heat is necessary. As 
chalk plated are coated with an earthly 
material, it is easy to understand why 
the stereotype metal should be heated 
slightly hotter, as no matter how hot the 
metal may be, the chalk coating will 
always remain cooler. Thus the reason 
for heating the metal hotter. The pur- 
pose is that when the metal comes in con- 
tact with the slightly cooler chalk coat- 
ing, the heat units will equalize uni- 
formly in the casting box, chalk plate 
and stereotype metal. The results, per- 
force, will then be a perfect cast without 
any doubt whatever. 


This 


of “The 


Under the impression that they know 
how, stereotypers who are accustomed to 
casting mats and regular work, ignore 
the special instructions for casting chalk 
plates and sometimes results are not en- 
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follow-up 
ments Edward’s article that ap- 
peared in the February number 
Review.” 
known to as “Sparks,” lives in 
Orlando, Florida, where he at- 
tends the senior high. 
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Some More Chalk Plate “‘Dope’”’ 


By Edward Sherman Mokray 


tirely satisfactory at the first attempt 
and the process is abandoned without 
giving it a fair trial. 

When a stereotyper finally 
these points, casting chalk plates be- 
comes an enjoyable task. I might men- 
tion here that I didn’t get satisfactory 
results from my chalk 
plates until I had ex- 
plained to the caster 
just how these plates 
should be cast, and 
stayed in the casting 
room while I saw to it 
that he followed out my 
instructions! Now that 
he knows how to do it, 
the casts are perfect. 
Probably some of the 
users of chalk plates will have to do the 
same as I did. 

If after taking all these precautions 
still the cast is not satisfactory, one may 
then rest assured that it is impossible to 
heat the casting box sufficiently for suc- 
cessful casting from cha!k plates, which 
is usually found has been the case. 
Should such trouble be encountered, the 
company which makes the plates sells a 
special casting box which is fitted with 
special guage bars for chalk plate cast- 
ing. This box is small and easy to handle 
as each half section can be heated di- 
rectly on any gas burner, and with its 
use perfect results are guaranteed. The 
company—no, I’m not on their payroll— 
is willing to send any school this casting 
box on approval under the condition it is 
not to be accepted until perfect casts 
from it have been obtained. 


grasps 


article supp!e- 


Edward, 


Before inserting a plate into the cast- 
ing box, tap the plate lightly but re- 
peatedly until you are sure it is clear of 
all small particles of loose chalk clinging 
to the engraved lines which will give you 
broken lines on the cut. This method of 
cleaning the plate is also very prac- 
ticable as the engraving progresses, for 
it enables the artist at all times to “see 
where he’s at.” An important factor 
which I failed to mention in my last 
article is the high discount the company 
allows for the return of used plates for 
recoating which will reduce the net price 
to a minimum. A credit of 30 per cent 
is permitted on all plates returned in good 
order. Plates must be prepaid. 

Additional information regarding the 
chalk plate process may be had by 
writing directly to the manager of the 
company, Mr. J. Robriguez, who gives 
each letter and order his personal atten- 
tion. Mr. Rodbriguez is very much in- 
terested in scholastic publications, and 
answers all letters fully and promptly. 


Philadelphia Press Associa- 
tion Meets 


Staffs of the Norm and the Flyer, 
publications of the Philadelphia Norma] 
School, entertained, Wednesday after. 
noon, April 17, in a unique fashion mem. 
bers of the Philadelphia Higher School 
Press Association. 

The meeting was transformed into a 
court session, the issue being “Press 
versus Public Opinion.” Judge, district 
attorney, attorney for the defense, court 
crier, and tip-staff,—all were present in 
the best of form. Six witnesses, chosen 
at random, did justice to the spirit of 
policies of the Simon Gratz, Girls’ High, 
Overbrook, Central, Frankford, and 
Roxborough publications. 

Later, Joseph M. Murphy, founder 
and executive secretary of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, ad- 
dressed the editorial gathering. Mr. 
Murphy emphasized the necessity for 
sportsmanship in the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association contests and ex- 
plained the necessity for choosing pub- 
lication material with an eye for good 
writing. 

Tea and talk in the dining room ended 
the happy day, sponsored by Dr. E. W. 
Adams, principal of the Philadelphia 
Normal School, and Miss Elizabeth Ros- 
engarten, faculty advisor 
tions. 


of publica- 


The idea of developing regional press 
groups throughout Pennsylvania, spons- 
ored by C. F. Troxell of Philadelphia, 
faculty advisor of the Frankford High- 
way and president of the Columbia 
School Press Advisors, presented by him 
before the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association meeting at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, during Christmas week, has 
had a most rapid growth. 

To date, groups have been organized 
for Mercer, Bucks, Bradford, Lebanon, 
Luzerne, Fayette, Adams, and Mont- 
gomery counties, with other organiza- 
tions promised shortly. Each associa- 
tion holds membership in the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, which 
is, in turn, affiliated with the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 





Furnishes Cover Design 
The two-color linoleum plates used for 
the front cover of this issue were fur- 
nished by the Techtonian of Tech Higb 
School, of Buffalo, New York. 





We acknowledge an error 


and are glad to announce that the 
Blue and White Daily, High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal., is a blue ribbon 
paper in the Special class rather than 
a fourth place paper in the Senior 
High School, Class A, group. 
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Timeliness of News in Magazines 


By M. Elizabeth Matthews 


The News! there scarcely is a word, I'll venture to say, 
That o’er men’s thoughts and fancies holds more universal sway, 
The old, the young, the grave, the gay, the wealthy and the poor, 
All wish, on each succeeding day, to hear it o’er and o’er, 
Though on each day, ’tis alway’ changed from what it was before. 


HOUGH on each day ’tis always changed 


from what it was before. Such 


secret of timeliness. 


another poet: 


He that writes 


Or makes a speech, more certainly invites 
His judges than his friends, there’s not a 


guest 


But will find something wanting, or ill drest. 
—Sir R. Howard. 


However, I shall venture to give you a 
few thoughts on the subject, shielding 
myself by this statement. Much that I 
shall say I adapted from other sources. 


Surely there is as much justification 
for news in the magazine as for literary 
material in the newspaper. According to 
Merle Crowell, editor of the American 
Magazine, “People read for three things 
—information, inspiration, and _ enter- 
tainment. Attention to this fact will 
help in the successful determination of 
the contents of a publication.” News 
conveys information. If we take his word 
for it, the argument is settled. 


The author of a book on extra-curri- 
cular activities defines the magazine as 
the medium for giving publicity to the 
literary and artistic output of the entire 
school; it serves as a record of school 
events; it contains enough lighter ma- 
terial to satisfy the demand of the pupils 
for jokes; it gives an opportunity for 
student expression editorially. Another 
authority to back us up. 

It serves as a record of 
school events. 


The argument against 
news in the magazine is 
that because of  infre- 
quency of publication the 
hews can neither be timely 
or recent. This arises 
from the fact that some 
magazines are published 
three times a year, some 
four, some five, etc., with 
a few being published as 
many as eighteen times a 
year. The average maga- 
zine is published seven 
times a year. Hence news 
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For this very reason, 
I presume, has arisen the question, “Should the 
magazine print news?” There has been so much 
heated discussion on this question, that I hesi- 
tate to discuss it for, to quote the words of 


If this is not possible, 
appear in the newspaper in a special section or by 
means of a literary supplement. 


of record of school events. 
of history or summary and should be written in 
quite a different style from that of the newspaper. 


the 


—Watson. 


supported in a school, one should be kept for 
news and the other for literary productions. 

If the problem cannot be solved in this easy 
manner, if you can only afford one publication 
and the decision is in favor of the magazine, 
news in some form or other will without doubt 
be a part of it. 
takes will then be the problem. 


The form which this news 
Just as the 


newspaper includes the literary element in its 
pages by use of a literary section in each issue 


or by the publication of a literary issue of the 
paper a number of times during the school 
year, so the magazine can 
putting it in acceptable form. 


include news by 


There wasn’t any variety of news which did 


M. Elizabeth Matthews 


The “Pennsylvania School Journal” 
is ably edited by Miss Matthews, the 
author of this article. She will be re- 
membered by some for her address at 
the C. S. P. A. convention in March. 


TT 


is from one to four weeks old when it 
is printed. 

Yet the high school magazines do de- 
vote about one-fourth of their space to 
news. From my files of magazines I 
took forty-six and examined them to dis- 
cover how many of them did print news 
and in what form it was printed. Of 
these forty-six only six were purely lit- 
erary, and it happens that each of these 
six schools publishes a newspaper regu- 
larly. One might infer from that that 
if a newspaper and a magazine can be 


News in Your Magazine 


If the school can support two publications, the 
newspaper should not carry literary material and 
the magazine should not carry news. 


literary 


News may appear in the magazine as a matter 
It should take the form 


material may 


not appear in one or the other of the 
forty-six magazines examined. Athletic 
games, club notes, chapel programs, de- 
bates, the orchestra and other musical 
organizations, class notes,—all received 
a large amount of space. Twenty-one 
of the magazines had athletic sections 
separate from the news section. 


The majority of this news was writ- 
ten in straight newspaper style regard- 
less of timeliness or recency. The loss 
of these two elements naturally impair- 
ed the value of the articles. It would 
seem that the most logical form which 
news in the magazine could take would 
be that of history or summary. Instead 
of writing a detailed story about the 
football game, give a summary of the 
event. Instead of giving the class play 
a write-up several sticks in length, list 
the cast of characters, the coaches, time, 
place, etc., in historical form. A direc- 
tory of the organizations of the school, 
clubs, orchestra, glee club, and student 
council, giving time and place of meet- 
ing, serves as a_ record 
which often proves to be 
very helpful. The events 
of the school may well be 
listed in calendar form. 
The finances of the school 
activities fund may be 
published in tabulated 
form. 


A few of the magazines 
handed out their news in 
the most enjoyable feature 
or human interest style. 
A story of the conversa- 
tion of a group of Pilgrims 
related the news of the 
school. Sketches of the 

(Continued on Page 22) 








A Symposium of Elementary School 
Publication Standards 


Written in response to a request sent out by the associate editor of “The Review” to find out what are the 
educational practices and standards of an elementary paper. 


Our Practice 

E FACULTY of the Mee School, Mt. Vernon, New York, 

agree upon the following practice regarding vocabulary 

and headings: 

1. No vocabulary “prompting” by teacher. If article is 
worth printing, possible improvements are indicated by a mere 
line. The child selects the phrase or word to be substituted, 
feeling it a point of honor not to have a grown-up “doctor” 
the article published under his name. To use a simile, we 
help the child learn how to shoot, but we do not shoot for him, 
holding that no articles can be compared if they represent 
partial vocabulary contributions of teachers, but 
comparable when entirely produced by child. 

2. Headings may be placed by faculty. We justify this 
procedure because of considering the following: 

(1) Many articles used in newsheet are not written 
especially for the paper. Culling the produced results of 
a regular class lesson often furnishes one or two worthy 
articles. The teacher selects these occasional papers and 
submits them as class honor work and as possibilities for 
some issue of the school paper. Obviously, the title of some 
of these class composition units has been furnished by 
teacher, the class being given possibly two or three topics 
as a choice for written composition, the teacher listig the 
topics. 

(2) Cub reporters on regular are not 
usually assigned to writing articles. Why not reproduce 
life situations and allow journalistic growth by steps based 
upon newspaper custom? 


are only 


newsheets 


—Mrs. Mary T. King. 


Standards in California 

NTIL THE CURRENT school semester material for The 

Eaglet, published in the training school at the Santa Bar- 

bara State College in California, has been selected by the 
English teachers from the compositions written by the chil- 
dren in the regular English classes. The work is entirely 
original, only minor technical corrections being made or sug- 
gested by the teachers. Titles rather than headlines are used 
and these are written by the children. 
ulary is the children’s own. 

This semester two small journalism classes open by elec- 
tion to upper grade children were started. Greater emphasis 
upon news writing principles and methods is given in these 
classes which are given the responsibility of producing the 
Eeglet, although contributions are still accepted from the 
English classes. The journalism classes meet twice a week 
and while the greater part of the class time is given to 
writing and discussion of the children’s articles, some time 
is also given to the study of newspapers and various phases of 
journalism. 

Because of the problem of financing the publication of the 
paper, The Eaglet has been kept down to four issues a school 
year which means that a great deal of acceptable copy can- 
not be printed. The eight page paper now published with 
one or two cuts an issue costs appriximately fifty dollars an 
edition. The paper is sold for ten cents a copy and it carries 
about forty inches of advertising at thirty-five cents a column 


The choose of vocab- 


eee 


inch. The Eaglet would be interested in knowing how other 
elementary schools are meeting the problem of financing. 
—Laura S. Price. 

The Scheme at Hartford 

HE NORTHWEST OBSERVER is the monthly publica- 

tion of the three elementary schools in the Northwest 

District of Hartford, Connecticut. It is a project of the 
schools as a whole—district superintendent, principals, teach- 
ers, and students being interested and co-operating to make it 
a success and a real benefit to each member of the school 
community. 

The entire paper—news items, stories, editorials, illustra- 
tions, headlines, column headings, and even the front page 
heading and printing—is the original work of the children. 

The student staff is under the direction of an editor-in- 
chief and a managing editor. The editor-in-chief is supposed 
to shape the policy of the paper and indicate the kind of 
articles he desires printed, while the managing editor should 
carry out his ideas and get out the paper. In actual practice, 
however, the editor-in-chief seeks the help and advice of the 
managing editor, and vice-versa, to such an extent that it is 
hardly fair to state that the responsibilities are divided in 
this way. Together they make final selections and edit all 
material to be printed, call and conduct meetings of editors 
and reporters, hold associate editors and reporters responsible 
for news from their various departments, make dummy forms 
for the print shop, etc. One of the auditorium teachers ad- 
vises and guides them in this work. 

The assisting student staff is large as it is desired to 
interest the greatest possible number of children. It con- 
sists of five associate literary and general news editors (each 
in charge of material submitted from certain grades), two 
sport editors, exchange editor, art editor, humor editor, and a 
reporter in each room of grades 5-8. These assisting editors 
are advised by faculty members of the departments repre- 
sented. This work in the branch schools is headed up under 
branch school editors who submit their material to the editor- 
in-chief and managing editor just as the associate editors in 
the main school do. 

The 
method 


editors and reporters are chosen by any competitive 
agreed upon by the teachers. Regular work in Eng- 
lish, or art in the case of the art editor, and general attitude 
toward school activities form the standards for choices if 
special contests are not desired. However chosen, they must 
be alert to news and interested in the Observer, excel in the 
use of the English language, be dependable and fair-minded, 
be good executives, be leaders and fairly popular with the 
children, and show good literary judgment. 

When judging an article editors are urged to consider the 
following points: 

Is the subject matter of general interest or at least of 
interest to a sufficiently large group to warrant choosing it? 

Granting it interesting, what will be the effect upon pupils 
reading it? (Wholesome, inspirational, give any valuable in- 
formation, cause pupils to be more observing, lead to a desire 
to visit points worth while, promote school spirit, etc.) 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Live Newspaper 


HEN the citizen  pur- 
chases a newspaper, he 
purchases it because it 

is interesting, it is alive, and it 
gives him what he wants to 
read—in other words, he gets 
his money’s worth. Yet, what 
is perhaps the most frequent 
appeal to student citizens when 
the circulation staff of the 
Bugle or Clarion starts its 
drive? Is it a demonstration of 
getting one’s money’s worth, or it is an 
appeal to school spirit? I have found, 
both from examination of sample copies 
and from conferences with many student 
editors, that the appeal is almost wholly 
upon the school spirit plan—an appeal to 
civic duty. 

There exists no reason that I know of 
for this one-sided appeal to civie obliga- 
tions. There is no reason why the stu- 
dent newspaper can not give its readers 
what they want; nor will they want just 
humor and other light stuff. I do not, 
of course, mean just exactly that when I 
say “give them what they want”; I truly 
believe that the school paper should be 
first of all a newspaper and not a funny 
sheet; that it should feel duty bound to 
present news, not fillers. 

When I say “give them what they 
want,” I may perhaps be interpreted as 
meaning “give them what they should 
have, but dressed up in such a style as 
they will think that they want it.” In 
other words, make the editorial spinach 
and carrots have all the eye and mental 
appeal of the best of appetizers. It will 
be “eaten” with greater gusto, and there 
will be less mental indigestion. 


How can the school newspaper be 


made to live? There are many ways: 
a live, breezy news style; pictures and 
cartoons; feature stories; advance 
stories; ambitious editorial policies; at- 
tractive make-up; readability. These 
are, of course, nothing new for editors to 
have held up before them as wise edi- 
torial procedures. But it may be well 
for individual editors to sit off in the 
chair of impartiality and look at their 
school papers in the light of the points 
which follow: 

1. Does your paper “read” easily? I 
care little for the exact expressions, but 
is there a live tone to cause one to read 
more than the lead? The story’s subject 
will determine this, to a great extent. 
Does the story concern something in 
which the great majority of the readers 
are interested or may be interested? 
Or is it merely the editor’s pet “sacred 
cow”? Here, sports too often get too 
much prominence. I would not cut 
Sports stories beyond reason, but there is 
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By William M. French 


This article is similar to thetalk given by Mr. French at 
a round table at the recent C.S.P.A. 
editor-in-chief of the State College “News”, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York, and is chairman of the 
teacher training institutions division, C. S. P. A. He is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Knickerbocker Press 
and Albany Evening News, part of the third largest news- 
paper chain in the United States. 
articles for the “Review.’’—Editor’s Note. 


convention. 


no excuse for sports holding the front 
page and lead column in every issue. It 
is not an ex-officio place, but belongs to 
the best stories, 


2. Photos and cartoons help im- 
measureably. On papers I have edited, 


W. M. French 


we have been fortunate enough to 
borrow cuts of students from the daily 
newspapers. We ran courtesy lines, of 
course; we often supplied the paper with 
photos from which the cuts were made, 
then borrowed the cuts. This system 
works well, and at the same saves a huge 
engraver’s bill. Cartoons, if the car- 
toonist is clever and can truly portray 
an incident, are extremely worth using. 
The danger is the degeneracy of the car- 
toon into an elongated filler of poor 
humor. The cartoon should as truly con- 
vey a message as could that space used 
for type. In this day when teachers are 
widely employing visual instruction to 
get points over to classes, it would seem 
that the taught might make use of the 
educational principle, and tell their 
stories with vivid illustrations. 

38. Feature stories are apparently 
greatly neglected in student papers; yet 
they are the best bet for getting and 


He is 


He has written other 


holding interest. Especially 
where the student paper has to 
“compete” with the daily or 
weekly community papers, it is 
well to work up the feature 
stories. These are at times dif- 
ficult to get: they are much 
harder to do well than is the or- 
dinary “Mary Brown was elect- 
ed....” By feature stories, 
I mean those stories with a 
human interest value: they may 
be humorous, they may be sad. They 
may be neither, or both. Many a school 
paper has given columns to a sports fol- 
low—perhaps digging it up from a 
grave where it has lain for a week or 
two—and at the same time neglected to 
run a readable feature on why the book 
store is no longer allowed to sell apples 
and crackers and oranges and eskimo 
pies. The feature may be the life story 
of an unusual student—perhaps one who 
fled from Russian revolutionists; per- 
haps one of the speaker who wanted to 
be a sea captain but who turned out to 
be a secretary of the navy, after fol- 
lowing his hobby of collecting naval 
prints. Perhaps the feature may run in 
a series of articles of intimate visits to 
the home of the faculty members. This 
use of features is a big field from which 
the surface is but scratched. Pay dirt 
lies underneath. It will be worth scratch- 
ing deeper. 

4. Too often the editor sits in his 
chair and lets a big story of a past event 
pass, while there is but a short notice of 
a future event. This shows poor judg- 
ment, and lack of appreciating the fu- 
ture. Of course, if the past event was 
really important, chronicle it; but if Mr. 
Soandso gave a mediocre speech in as- 
sembly, why lower your paper by giv- 
ing him a column? The student public 
generally will be more interested in 
what will happen rather than in what 
has happened. Play up the coming 
events; if you must save space, wield 
the editorial pencil upon follow stories. 
This will help put the spark of life in a 
dull rag. Adequate advance stories on 
an assembly speaker will surely tell who 
and what he is, particular qualifications 
for the occasion, and, if he is accessible, 
some human interest story about him 
that will help him to “put over” his 
talk. Instead of a dead follow story 
written exactly, try interviewing the 
speaker on some allied topic which he 
has not touched upon in his talk. If 
he has been interesting, your readers 
will devour your exclusive interview. 


ArrRACTIVE make-up is necessary. 


It is well to try to make each issue look 
(Continued on Page 24) 





Business Phase of Newspaper 
By Jack Nardini and Frank T. McBride 


HE MEGAPHONE has succeeded 

financially; here is how and why. 

First of all, our weak and strong 

points were felt out. Then we endeavored 

to strengthen our weak points and elab- 
orate upon our strong ones. 

It is an undisputed fact that the two 
greatest contributing 
factors of newspaper 
management are in 
name,—its advertise- 
ments and circulation. 
It is a subject which 
causes a great deal of 
comment and debate 
This, however, is rather 
foolish, for the exact- 
ness of their proximity 
to each other cannot be 
guaged, both being of such great import- 
ance, and that one cannot exist without 
the support of the other. 

As to advertising: One must realize 
that he or she is indeed greatly handi- 
capped without a worthwhile amount of 
original ideas. I have devout hope that 
this be firmly impressed upon the mind 
of the reader who may be “in the game.” 
However, one need not necessarily be so 
extremely well versed, but only to con- 
tain the fundamentals of a well balanced 
mind, which has been found necessary in 
this field. We all have a certain amount 
of originality of mind somewhere, either 
on hand or at a distance, but we seem to 
be afraid to apply it. If ever there was 
a place to use it, it is in advertising. 
For instance, you have a man who has 
been advertising his wares in your pub- 
lication for several years. He finally 
decides that it is availing him no par- 
ticular good and decides to cut it short. 
Should you say, “Oh well, that’s hard 
luck,” and let it slip by? No, but go to 
him instead and immediately reassure 
him; tell him that you are going to help 
his “ad.” He will be surpriseed and 
satisfied, in the next few days, to find 
that he received several customers, who 
had seen his “ad” in your paper. Funny, 
eh! No, not at all, in fact the most 
natural thing in the world, after several 
of your staff members and close friends 
dropped in on him. 

There must be a definite and earnest 
purpose in view which you must impress 
upon the mind of your prospective adver- 
tiser. There is no reason why he 
shouldn’t be well informed as to your 
circulation, and how your copies get into 
the home, even reach the alumni, and 
faculty. 

It might be a good thing for a business 
staff to set no limit to the extent of 
their advertisements. 
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Here is a story dealing with the 
financial success of “The Mega- 
newspaper of the 

High 
Its two authors, Jack 
are 
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Thus we have done with advertise- 
ments. 

Circulation is the next vast topic. 
It is very hard to express just what sub- 
division may afront us as being the most 
important. Thus by enumerating you 
may judge them according to your own 
particular viewpoint. I 
believe I may state, 
with a certain degree 
of accuracy, that over 
65 per cent 
and 


of school 
magazines 
are severely troubled 
with the condition of 
poor circulation. 

There have been mul- 
tifarious reports sub- 
mitted concerning this 
condition, some of which are not so good 
and some of which may be found very 
helpful. However, it is agreed upon that 
each issue needs a certain amount of 
publicity. We may divide publicity into 
three great headings. 

I Reading Material. 
II Talking Material. 

III Action Material. 

Reading material constitutes (a) the 
art posters placed around and about the 
building; (b) any circulars issued; (c) 
the posted bulletin notices placed before 
the student body, concerning date of 
issue, accompanied by a _ promise of 
quality. 

Talking material may be classed as the 
least important of the three. A speech 
made before the student body is usually 
quite ineffective, unless the speaker be 
one of extraordinary talent and is able to 
put his point over so well that he be ap- 
preciated by his audience. 

Action material: Under this heading 
we find accumulated any number of 
publicity features. Occasionally, if the 
conditions be favorable toward a prize 
offer, then it may be well to offer it with 
diplomatic assurance. There are many 
inexpensive stunts, which, if well 
executed, may be a contribution to the 
success of circulation. 

It is universally agreed upon that a 
well organized sales department is an 
invaluable asset to any company or cor- 
poration. So may it be with your own 
local sales department in regards to cir- 
culation. 

Now that sufficient has been said con- 
cerning advertising and circulation, we 
must dwell for a moment upon the ac- 
tual income and expenditures. Some 
may find their greatest income to be 
those of advertising receipts; others of 
circulation receipts. If in any case it 
is found that the sum of both “ads” and 


papers 


Phila- 


School, 


the business 


circulation receipts do not equal the ey. 
penditures per issue, then drastic means 
must be taken in order to remedy the 
situation. The easiest way out is to ge. 
cure and increase on “ads.” 


Some definite and accurate records 
and accounts must be kept and filed. 4 
system of bookkeeping is very helpful, 
If the business manager is sufficiently 
energetic to prepare a “profit and loss 
statement” for each consecutive issue 
all well and good, for it is usually of 
benefit when he show the 
state of his finances. 

In closing, it is well to impart this 
message to all whom it 
If the Editor-in-Chief and 
Manager will tend to their respective 
duties and co-operate (to an extent of 
perfection) with each other when neces- 
sary, there is no doubt that there will be 
that harmony so essential to a strained 
newspaper staff. 

We have endeavored to do such on the 
“Megaphone” staff. 


some must 


may concern, 


Business 


Seeing Butte 


A Car Man 
In the above picture, the man is load- 
ing ore from a chute into a mine car. 
In front of the car is a small wooden 
block that stops the car, and keeps it 
from moving while it is being loaded. 
Above the block is a coupling chain 
which hooks with the ends of other cars 
to form a train which an electric motor 
will haul to the station’s skip chute, 
where all dumped. Later the 
ore is hoisted to the surface. Seen di- 
rectly above the man’s head is a trolley 
box in which is placed the trolley wire. 
Loaders perform this duty 

while on shift. 


ore is 


every day 


“The Centralite,” 
Butte, Montana. 
Why not let your readers “see” your 


town? 
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An Alert Staff 


By Maxine Rosebaum 


REAT people haven’t come to this 

town for nothing. The journalism 

classes at Technical High School 
have seen to that. No, no frauds, black- 
mail, or embarrassing moments have 
taken place. The fabulous price which 
these great people have had to pay to 
these presuming students is an interest- 
ing interview apiece. For instance, the 
Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovick of 
Russia while in the midst of preparing 
for one of his most important functions, 
his bath, just couldn’t avoid seeing a cer- 
tain persistent boy whose heart was set 
on interviewing the Grand Duke. The 
Duke just couldn’t mind this untimely in- 
trusion, for he must have seen the thrill 
and pleasure that this young journalism 
student experienced during the _ inter- 
view. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay left a never- 
to-be-forgotten impression with one 
young girl from the journalism class as 
a result of a brief but intensely inter- 
esting interview between the two. 


Personages famous in every phase of 
life did not escape these aspiring jour- 
nalists last semester. To show the va- 
riety of renowned people represented in 
these interviews there should be men- 
tioned: the highly esteemed educator, 
Professor James A. James, head of the 
graduate school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; J. W. Zellner, the famous im- 
personator; such prominent cartoonists 
as Chic Jackson of Roger Bean fame, 
and Kin Hubbard, creator of the whim- 
sical Brown County sage, Abe Martin; 
Clifton Wheeler, prominent Indiana ar- 
tist; and William Herschell, poet and 
also feature writer for the Indianapolis 
News. 


That world-famous man, John Phillip 
Sousa, conductor of the United States 
Marine Band, furnished an interview so 
interesting and impressionable that the 
interview and a picture of the great 
man occupied a whole page and a half 
in one of the succeeding issues of our 
school paper, the Arsenal Cannon. 


Meredith Nicholson and Ralph Connor 
graciously lent their time and ears to 
two amateur interviewers and uttered 
a few of their wise and vivid words on 
bookwriting that will always mean much 
to the two rather breathless students 
who heard them. 


No one can say just exactly how much 
the would-be-journalists derived from 
these interviews. Certainly it was not 
little in any case, but much; and, of 
course, more in some cases than others. 
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One boy became so interested in the in- 
terview game that he is still “at it.” 
He is on the trail of every famous per- 
sonage just as soon as he registers here 
at a hotel, seeking an interview. Sergei 
Rachmanninoff, Fritz Lieber, and Frid- 
jof Nansen are the brilliant subjects of 
his most recent interviews. 


Tuis semester the two classes in jour- 


nalism have as one of their projects the 
interviewing of noted Indianapolis 
alumni of Franklin College for the 
Franklin alumni paper, “Alma Mater.” 
This project was suggested and re- 
quested by Raymond Blackwell, editor 
of the paper. The classes are following 
a definite, prescribed course in obtaining 
their interviews. First, the members dis- 
cussed what questions were best to em- 
phasize in different interviews. Next, 
arrangements for the appointments were 
made in person or by letter or telephone. 
Naturally, the actual interviews are fol- 
lowing these preliminary steps. Armed 
with a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Blackwell, the students are proceeding 
to their destinations, either bravely or 
quakingly, calmly or nervously. The 
amateur interviewers must, if at all pos- 
sible, procure a photograph for publica- 
tion with the story. 


Another absorbing project which con- 
fronts the classes this semester is con- 
test-writing. Each student is privileged 
to choose the contest which he wishes to 
enter—the Quill and Scroll, the Schol- 
astic, or Current Literature—and the 
group (essay, play, poetry, etc.) in the 
contest. Two weeks will be spent in 
perfecting contest material. 


A onc the many practical and en- 


joyable things the members of the jour- 
nalism classes do and have done during 


semesters before, is to write “little 
stories of daily life’ for publication in 
the Indianapolis News. These are short, 
humorous little stories of local happen- 
ings and true-to-life incidents. So far 
this semester thirty-one little stories 
sent in from the two classes have been 
published, and the semester is just half 
over. It might be added that one of the 
stimulants for writing these stories is 
the twenty-five cents received by the 
students on publication of each of their 
stories. No doubt they consider that— 
no doubt! 


The Tech Book, a pocket-size hand- 
book containing important information 
about the school; such as school rules 
and regulations, faculty names, a school 


Maxine Rosebaum 


The “Arsenal Cannon” of the Ar- 
senal Technical High School, India- 
napolis, Indiana, has a very demo- 
cratic policy of having two staffs edit 
its publication, one alternating with 
the other each week. Maxine, the 
copy editor of staff II, shows how her 
publication works out several projects. 


directory, and eventful dates, is to be 
revised by one of the journalism classes 
this year. This little book, which has 
proved a great success and help on the 
campus, was first edited by the jour- 
nalism class two years ago. 


Of course, different ones of these 
projects that I have mentioned here are 
only the most important of the worth- 
while things which the journalism 
classes have undertaken. Each semester 
new problems arise for these young 
journalistic aspirants, but, since these 
problems are new to them, they welcome 
them, tackle them, and satisfactorily 
overcome them. 


| Little Stories of Daily Life | 


Polite 


Jimmie was just learning to be polite. 
His mother had rehearsed him over and 
over again on when to say “Thank you,” 
“Pardon me,” and such polite expres- 
sions. 

One day when Jimmie was rushing 
through the crowds in Washington 
street, he bumped into a woman. Being 
very embarrassed and knowing that he 
was supposed to say something, he 
blurted out “Thank you” and hurried on. 

—The Indianapolis News. 





Have You Ever Published - - - ? 


A Tradition Issue 


Last year the staff of The Columbian, 
Columbia H. S., South Orange, N. J., 
devoted its entire four pages to interest- 
ing historic data about its school, faculty 
and student body. 

1814 is the first date from which any- 
thing is definitely known about the 
school. 

The procedure they used is explained 
in the following article: 

It is not without misgivings that The 
Columbian publishes this Traditions 
Issue. Many a Columbian staff during 
the past years has hoped to do this, but 
conditions in the old school and the dif- 
ficulty of access to old records, prevented 
its hopes from being realized. The staff 
this year, however, couldn’t resist the 
temptation. Moreover, it felt that this 
year, the first year in the beautiful high 
school which typifies the present glory 
of Columbia to her students, was the 
ideal time to show the students that Co- 
lumbia owes her present status to the 
boys and girls of the past as well as of 
the present. 

With this purpose in mind, the staff 
went to work and by examining old 
records and interviewing former gradu- 
ates managed to collect the necessary 
data. We regret that owing to pressure 
of studies, we could not include all the 
very interesting material we found, but 
we feel we have printed enough to give 
the reader a birdseye view of the past 
and to make him proud of Columbia, 
which, after all, is our purpose. 


A Comical Issue? 


The high school at Tucson, Arizona, 
did! Its publication, The Cactus Chron- 
icle, beeame The Cactus Comical for only 
one issue, March 12. 

All the advertising was serious, but 
the news matter, cartoons, and humorous 
pictures by the Cactus Comical Photo 
Company, were laughter-provoking. Even 
though its purpose was “to razz,” this 
box explains itself: 


Let nobody take offense! 

If he does, he is certainly dense. 
For what you find here 

Is meant to give cheer— 

But it positively has no sense! 


A front page feature is herewith included 


Physical Training Students Work 
for Better English Among Pupils 


Last week an exciting contest was con- 
ducted by the boys’ physical training de- 
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partment to promote the use of good 
English among the students of Tucson 
High School. Mike, the janitor, was in 
charge. The entries were required to 
write a very brief short story in any 
form, and the following was submitted 
by Durgon Butler, of Miss Stadeline 
Murges’ English class. Here is Mr. But- 
ler’s attempt: 


There was a little girl, 
And she had a little curl 
That hung right down on her forehead; 
And when she was good 
She was very, very good; 
* But when she was bad, she was horrid. 


In order to determine whether this 
could be written in any better form, it 
was given to Runt Smith to revise. Here 
is Runt’s contribution: 

At a recent period in the annals of the 
human family, there existed a diminutive 
specimen of humanity, whose most con- 
spicuous personal decoration was a 
capillary spiral appendage of minute 
dimensions. This descended perpendicu- 
larly from her alabaster brow. 

At intervals when she was amiably 
disposed, she produced upon all beholders 
the impression of being exceedingly 
agreeable; but when she abandoned her- 
self to the natural inclinations of an un- 
regenerate spirit, she exhibited such 
symptoms of depravity that her deport- 
ment became positively excerable. 

Runt was awarded grand prize on this 
story and was crowned with a bottle of 
tequilla, which he slowly imbibed as it 
trickled slowly down. 


A Literary Supplement? 

The Nor’wester, Kansas City, Kansas, 
did on January 25. It dealt with the 
story of “Ivanhoe,” and was a project of 
the ninth grade English classes of the 
junior high school. There were eight 
linoleum blocks whose subjects were 
castles, armor, tournament, and _ inci- 
dents from the story. 

Knights’ Armor, The Crusades, Mili- 
tary Orders were the subjects of some 
of the articles. 

The democratic part of this project is 
that the students in the English classes 
did not only the writing but the illus- 
trating as well. 


A Campus Edition With a 
Photogravure Supplement? 
The editors noted with interest that 
the State College News, Albany, N. Y., 
printed a twelve-page Campus Edition 


with a four-page photogravure supple. 
ment. 

The one outstanding feature of this 
number was the fact that “personal fea- 
tures” were “played up.” Various 
phases of the year’s activities were pic. 
tured: Leaders in the different class 
affairs, the annual pole rush, members 
of the honor society, a scene in the home 
economics department, athletic activities, 
the editor of one of the publications, 
some new faculty members and some of 
the freshmen in their debut in the “get- 
wise party.” 


An April Food Edition? 


Pink teas, murders, an insane asylum, 
a big fight, explorations in Wuzzleburg, 
automobile racing, the largest wedding 
in Brazil, a gang war, an airplane derby, 
and a purity squad were the subjects of 
news stories in the “April Fool” number 
of the Cootie Journal, i. e., the Coyote 
Journal of Phoenix, Arizona. 

The following are two interesting fea- 
tures: 

WANT ADS 

FOUND—Pink slip. 
J. D. Cook on it. 
same by 
Gulland. 


LOST—One heart. 
Lentz. 

WANTED—A position as ladies man 
or street cleaner. See Milton Smith. 


Has ‘the name 
Loser may secure 
paying for this ad.—Grace 





Return to Joe 





hair dye. Since gentlemen prefer blondes 
I wish to become one. Lola Reese. 


DONNIE CLARK—Come back and 
get your engagement ring; it is turning 
green.—Bunny Phelps. 





I WISH to exchange my good looks 
and charming personality for a_ dic- 
tionary.—Art Wilkinson. 


Edna Killpack Discovered 
to Be Ancient Mariner 


On April first, of the year one, oc- 
curred an incident which has been set 
aside all down through history for the 
purpose of celebrating, and probably will 
be remembered till the milleniiim—the 
birth of Edna Killpack. 


It is for this personage that the events 
of April Fools day are celebrated. Ever 
since her birth, people have honored the 
anniversary of the day by scattering 
their brains to the four winds in order 
to more resemble the lass. 


Among some of the historical events in 
which Edna has participated are: The 
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Then Here Are a Few Ideas 


crowning of thirteen of England’s kings 
_(She was the court-fool), and the first 
production of Shaxenife’s “Jewel Yus- 
Sneezer” in the Giass Theater in Lon- 
don, in which Edna performed the dif- 
ficult task of characterizing A. Groan 
and A. N. Ejaculation. Ever Published? 

The lassie declares that she was the 
original slayer of that hated pirate, John 
Silver. The following is an account of 
the dare-devil deed: John had laid aside 
a crutch one day—(He was using a 
crutch at the time, as he had been forced 
to use his wooden leg for kindling that 
morning)—and Edna replaced it with a 
rubber crutch. 

“Ha!” cried Edna, as the sea came up 
to meet John. “I fooled him that time.” 

Anyone wishing to make a further 
study of the history of Miss Killpack, see 
“Who’s Who in the Zoo” by Adumb 
Belle. 


A Freshman Issue? 

Certainly the freshmen of Elmira, 
N. Y., Free Academy received a most 
cordial welcome through the medium of 
The Vindex, printed in green in on white 
stock. 

The principal and the presidents of the 
student council, the junior and the senior 
class each had a message of welcome pub- 
lished with some timely and humorous 
advice. 

Other features were the school’s rules, 
a history of the school and humorous 
books for the frosh to read. The staff 
deserves to be congratulated on its six- 
teen-page venture. 


A Primer or an Elementary 
Reader? 


A very clever idea in the field of 
magazine publication came tv the atten- 
tion of The Review editors when they 
saw the Allegheny Primer and the Wah 
Hoo Elementary Reader of the Allegheny 
High School of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
first number was dedicated to the fresh- 
men and the second to the sophomores. 

A unique and humorous item was the 
cartoon strips in each issue that picked 
out the different personalities of each 
class. 

In the primer we find that interesting 
alphabet: 

—is for artist 

The covers I paint: 
Dignified, funny, 
Beautiful or quaint. 
J. Dosch. 
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—is for Business 
Which is very good; 
You all can help, 
If you only would. 
° D. Nagy. 


—is for Cartoons 
’Cause fun’s the spice of life. 
With laughs and grins and loud 
Ha’s, 
Our Cartoon Page is rife. 
A. Sestrich. 


—Dickory, dickory dock, 
Dramatics is my lot. 
The play’s the thing 
Is what I sing. 
M. McConnell. 


—is for Elegance, 
Words that will please. 
Are used by the Staff 
With perfect ease. 
E. Boehm. 


—is for Freshies 
To whom we dedicate 
Our first Primer Issue, 
We hope they appreciate. 
V. Unger. 


—is for Girls, 
I write their athletics. 
If they’d take more part in them, 
They’d need less cosmetics. 
B. Harvey. 
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One of the cleverest and most timely cartoons we have seen. 


—From “Lincoln Log”, Cleveland 





Editorials 


Selected from papers from all parts of the country 


Discontent 

We have heard much about the su- 
preme bliss of contentment. Many peo- 
ple have maintained that this gain is the 
greatest goal that one can gain. Frankly, 
we disagree. 

Discontent is not a thing to avoid. It 
is something to develop. When one is not 
content, he spurs himself on to greater 
achievements. The men who have been 
contented with their efforts, have always 
remained mediocre; while every genius 
in history or literature has become great 
because he was never content with what 
he did—because he felt that there was 
some goal above the one he had gaincd. 
Thus it was with Napoleon, with Coler- 
idge, with all of the great. 

The theory that all of us cannot be as 
great as these men is false. We can all 
be as great as the greatest of them if 
we foster that inanimate craving for bet- 
ter success—if we develop the feeling of 
discontent with whatever we do. It is 
not a pleasant feeling. It is one that 
will sap at our energy. It is one that 
will tear at our nerves. But it is the 
one way to success! 

“Glenville Torch,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


On Growing Larger 


Happiness and selfishness cannot flour- 
ish on the same stem. As Byron says: 
“All who would win joy must share it, 
happiness was born a twin.” Selfish peo- 
ple are ever seeking and never finding 
happiness; unselfish people are finding 
happiness ever without seeking. It is 
obtained indirectly. 

A secret for happiness may be found 
in cultivating the ambition to grow 
larger. In an old fable there was a 
magic skin, the wearing of which 
would get a person everything he 
wished. But each wish that was granted 
shrank the skin; and by and by, when 
the wearer got what he wished, the skin 
squeezed his breath out. The fable is 
true. The magic skin is false ambition. 
Every time the false ambition is attained 
the person shrinks. On the other hand, 
every time we promote a true ambition 
there is an expanding of the whole na- 
ture and an enriching of the whole be- 
ing. There is happiness in it. Let us 
grow larger this next semester. Let us 
plan and resolve to do so. 

Here is a little poem which gives us the 
picture of a school and a litle boy. The 
teacher is speaking. 

He came to my desk with quivering lip, 
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| Meditations of a Locker | 


ite} 
it 


The Subject 
To think that I have fallen so low. 
Once the pride of this school, in those 
good old days when a locker was a locker 
and not a private garbage can, am now 
the most abused individual of this school. 
Consider. 


My frame is bent, my sides misshapen, 
my bolts stripped and strained under the 
abuses I have lately received. Books are 
thrown at me, useless used papers are 
heaped upon me, I am even stepped on. 
My paint is like a student back after 
his first day of swimming at the beach, 
his skin and my tin are cracked, blistered 
and peeled. 

But it was not always so, and it can- 
not long endure. I was high with the 
students of this school when I was young 
and pretty but they are so fickle when 
beauty fades. I can but do my best, en- 
during my tortures with only an occa- 
sional groan (rather a crunkle) until the 
rest that comes to all things, lifts my 
burdens. 

But my life is not without its zest. 
Occasionally my untidy keeper is caught 
in the tortures of his own machinations. 
Often an improperly piled mountain of 
books, papers and pamphlets descends 
rapidly on his head in a miniature land- 
slide when my door is opened too roughly. 

Roosevelt News, 
Seattle, Wash. 

A clever and subtle editorial that is 

not preachy. 


The lesson was done. 

“Have you a new leaf for 
teacher? 

I have spoiled this one!” 

I took his leaf, all soiled and blotted 

And gave him a new one, all unspotted, 

Then into his tired heart I smiled: 

“Do better now, my child!” 


me, dear 


I went to the throne, 
The year was done. 


with trembling 


“Have you a new 
Master? 

I have spoiled this one!” 

He took my year, all soiled, all blotted 

And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 

Then into my tired heart he smiled: 

“Do better now, my child!” 

Shall we not see to it that there are no 
blots on the clean white page? Here are 
some suggestions that will help to keep it 
unspotted. 


year for me, dear 


The faculty advisor of this magazine 
recommends this editorial. We think, too, 
that it is refreshing and original. 

“Scholastic Opinion,” 
Junior High School, 
Rome, New York. 


An Appreciation 


“By appreciation we make excellence 
our own property.” 

Truly, it is an excellent quality to ap- 
preciate what others have done for us. 
Therefore, we dedicate this editorial to 
the appreciation of all those who have 
contributed to the success of our paper. 
There has been not one, but many per- 
sons who have put their utmost into the 
task of making the Lake re View a suc- 
cessful publication. 

To begin with there are the sponsors. 
Each term one or two teachers have aided 
us, giving up much of their time, working 
hand in hand with the students. Many 
a day they have worked hard and 
patiently, always ready to help any one. 
Without these persistent workers to spur 
us on, success would have come hard. 
The next group to whom we owe appre- 
ciation includes the members of all the 
staffs. Their enthusiasm for the work, 
their eagerness to take a hand in the 
difficult problem of getting up a paper 
which would keep in the limelight, one 
which would hold the interest of all, were 
great aids. They have cooperated with 
the sponsors, which made work easier for 
everybody. Without competent ever 
eager staffs, such as we have had, a pub- 
lication could not succeed. Then last, 
but not least, such work would be of no 
avail without the enthusiasm of the 
student body of Lake View for the sup- 
port it has given the paper. 

May all those who join in the benefits 
of our paper remember those who have 
made it—the patient teachers, the faith- 
ful staff members, and the loyal students 
—to whom this tribute is gratefully 
dedicated. 


“Lake Re-View,” 
Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Washed Out 


A continued story concluded in this Issue 


By Charles Fleming of South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The next morning on the way to the 
field, Zingone kept questioning Jack to 
see if he had changed his mind during 
the night, but Jack never gave him rea- 
son for the slightest suspicion that all 
was not well and good. But, if any sus- 
picion did dwell in the mind of Zingone, 
it was wiped out on his return to town 
when he saw the fake theft published in 
the paper. 

Jack spent the day snooping around 
the airport looking over the ships, and 
getting what information he could with- 
out seeming too inquisitive. He looked 
through all the hangars but one. The 
one he could not get into was locked and 
barred, and no view of the inside could 
be obtained. 

The next morning Zingone appeared 
on the field. He seemed to have more 
confidence and had a domineering air, 
Jack noticed. On his approach Jack 
started to kick about having to stay on 
the field all day. 

“IT have got you just where I want 
you, you will stay on this field and obey 
my orders to the letter; or I will turn 
you over to the police, you theif!” said 
Zingone, shaking his first in Jack’s face. 

Jack began to cringe and a look of fear 
overspread his face, which would have 
done credit to many well-known actors 
on the stage and screen. 

“T’ll do anything if you only won’t turn 
me over to the police,’ cried Jack. 

“I thought so,” said Zingone with a 
sneer. “Get into your flying clothes and 
be ready to leave the ground in half an 
hour.” 


A trip so soon had not been counted on 
by Jack or Chief Davis. He rushed to 
telephone his supposed girl, jerking on 
his flying suit as he half ran and walked 
to the phone. 

He was soon talking to the girl on 
the telephone and told her he was very 
sorry that he had to break his date, but 
he was leaving town that afternoon and 
would not be back until the next day. 
Hanging up the receiver, he dashed back 
to the field; just as he arrived, they 
wheeled the neatest and fastest looking 
commercial ship he had ever seen out of 
the hangar which he had tried to enter. 

As he warmed the motor up in the 
ship, two mechanics fastened a deadly- 
looking machine gun on the rear cockpit. 
When this was finished, Zingone him- 
self climbed into the rear seat and gave 
the word to take-off. 

The trip across the border into Mexico 
was without incident. They landed 
about twenty miles within the Mexican 
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territory. The ship was loaded some 
time durjng the night. They took off 
and started on the return trip, crossing 
the border while it was still fairly dark. 
Unobserved, Jack dropped his signal 
lights; and five minutes later he saw 
them flare up on the earth far behind and 
below. 


On arriving: at the airport, the ship 
was at once pushed into the hangar. 
Night would hide the unloading of the 
dope from curious eyes. 


Zingone told Jack that the other pilot 
would make the trip the next day and, 
warning him not to leave the field, went 
into town. 


Jack went immediately to the telephone 
to warn the chief to be on the outlook. 


“Is this you, Betty?” he asked of the 
girl answering the telephone. The girl 
answered in the affirmative. He then 
told her that they could have their date 
the next day, as the other fellow was 
going in his place. 

“All right,” the girl answered, “I will 
expect you at seven-thirty.” 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Zingone came to the field and announced 
that the other pilot was ill and would be 
unable to fly, and that Jack would be ex- 
pected to be ready to leave in ten min- 
utes. 


What was he to do? Unless they had 
learned at the Army field that he was 
flying today, he would be shot down along 
with Zingone. Jack started for the tele- 
phone but was stopped by Zingone and 
ordered to the plane. To refuse would 
ruin the plan, to go on would mean death 
unless the got the knowledge to the chief 
that he, instead of the other pilot, was 
flying the plane. A passing mechanic 
gave hi man idea; and, rushing over to 
the fellow, he pushed a five-dollar bill in 
his hand, telling him to call Lakeview 
100 and tell his girl he was leaving town. 
The mechanic agreed to fulfill the mis- 
sion, and Jack again felt at ease. 


But the mechanic never reached the 
telephone. Ten minutes after Jack and 
Zingone had left the field, it was raided, 
all personnel being arrested and taken 
to the city lock-up. Not until noon were 
the whereabouts of Jack learned, and 
then it was too late to help him. Five 
Army ships, the fastest fighters of the 
Army, were speeding toward the border. 
Far behind followed the much-worried 
Chief Davis and Colonel Taub. On reach- 
ing the border, the five pursuit plancs 
separated and started patroling the 
border, waiting for the return of the 


smugglers. 


It was nearly dark again as Jack again 
flew above the border. Suddenly to the 
east, loomed a plane, traveling swiftly 
towards them. “Now is your chance to 
get even, come around so I can get the 
gun trained on him,” yelled Zingone as 
he punched Jack in the back. 


But Jack was not going to let Zingone 
shoot down the army ship if he could 
help it. He suddenly pulled the nose of 
the plane up just as the army ship open- 
ed fire. Holes began to appear like 
magic in the lower wings. As the army 
ship came around, Zingone began firing. 
His ai mwas poor, and he apparently did 
not damage. The army ship climbed 
above them and started to dive, firing as 
it came. Zingone’s aim was spoiled by 
Jack’s suddenly side-slipping the plane. 
Suddenly becoming enraged because 
Jack did not head for Mexico and was ob- 
viously spoiling his aim, Zingone shoved 
a ___-wicked-looking automatic against 
Jack’s head. At the same time the army 
ship fired from directly below. The ship 
suddenly burst into flames and fell into 
a tail spin. The automatic flew from 
Zingone’s hand. Jack pulled back fran- 
tically on the stick, but the ship did not 
respond. Zingone saw that the ship was 
apparently out of control, and, thinking 
that Jack was the cause, started to train 
the machine gun on him. Jack was too 
quick for him and he hit him with all his 
might on the jaw. Zingone staggered 
back against the cockpit door, which in 
some way opened, and, with a scream of 
terror, he fell back into space. Jack was 
horrified, but it would be his life or Zin- 
gone’s and unless he regained immediate 
control he would go to his death in a 
flaming coffin. Hot flames were searing 
his face and hands as he tried to pull the 
ship out of the spin. He finally got it 
righted, and by letting one wing hang 
lower than the other, he could keep most 
of the flames away from himself. But, 
just as he thought that he might make 
a god landing, the control wires melted, 
and the ship dived into a woods directly 
below. There was a resounding crash, 
and all became black before his eyes. 

Twenty-four hours later, Jack came to 
in the army hospital at Del Rio. Chief 
Davis and Colonel Taub had arrived in 
time to see him crash and immediately 
had gone to the rescue. 


“Snap into it and get well,” said the 
Colonel, speaking first. “Your regular 
army commission is waiting for you, and 
try to forget in the meantime what I 
said to you when I ‘washed you out’.” 
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Junior High School 
Publications 


By R. Randolph Karch 


and March of this year, the writer 

made a survey of junior high 
school publications. A mailing list of 
574 junior high schools located in 45 
states and the District of Columbia was 
procured, and questionaires in the form 
of double post cards were sent out. Re- 
turns were received from 396 junior high 
schools, resulting in a return of almost 
seventy percent. 


pyar the months of February 


This result was achieved by a first 
mailing to the exchange editors of the 
school publications. When results were 
not forthcoming from this mailing, a 
second was addressed to the principal of 
the school. A copy of the questionaire 
is shown below: 


City and State 
Name of School 
Name of Paper 
Newspaper or Magazine Form? 
Frequency of Issue? 


Advertisements? 
School 


Names of Publications 


Let us first consider the names of the 
junior high school publications, some of 
which are quite interesting. We find a 
liberal sprinkling of Junior News, High 
Life, Journal, Broadcaster, and Junior. 


We discover quite a few rather unique 
titles of publications appropriate to the 
schools which issue them, as the Dough- 
boy of Memorial Junior High School, 
Rough Rider of Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Patriot of Nathan Hale Junior 
High School, Almanac of Franklin Jun- 
ior High School, Surveyor of Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Sketch Book of 
Washington Irving Junior High School, 
Reeders Guide of Reed Junior High 
School, Whipple Will of Whipple Junior 
High School, Crow Barr of Barr Junior 
High School, Huckleberry of Mark 
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Twain Junior High School, and even a 
Razorback of Hogg Junior High School! 


Newspapers More Popu'ar 

The survey shows the newspaper form 
of publication as the most popular in 
the junior high school group. Returns 
show 224 newspapers and only 117 mag- 
azines. 

Nine junior high schools have both 
newspaper and magazine, seven have 
mimeographed sheets, three have only a 
year book, seven have what they call a 
“combination” newspaper and maga- 
zine, one has space in a local daily, and 
twenty-five have no official publication. 

In various localities, however, we find 
that one or the other of the two forms 
is prevalent. In the returns from Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, we find that 
twenty-nine magazines are issued, and 
only fourteen newspapers. In five 
schools both are issued. This reverses 
the results found in the national survey. 
On the other hand, of the thirty-eight 
returns received from California, thirty- 
two were newspapers, only two were 
magazines, two had both newspapers and 
magazines, and two were mimeographed. 


Frequency of Issue 

Of the newspaper group, thirty are 
weeklies. Eighty-two papers are issued 
every other week, and eighty-seven are 
issued monthly. Ten newspapers are is- 
sued every three weeks, and one has no 
regular date of publication. 

Most junior high schools publishing 
weeklies have enrollments from 1500 to 
3400. However, we find two schools with 
enrollments of 450, and two of 800 print- 
ing weeklies. Only these four of the 
thirty schools issuing weeklies have en- 
rollments in three figures. 

It is interesting to note that twenty of 
the thirty weeklies are produced either 
partly or wholly in the school’s own 
printing department. 

In the semi-monthly newspaper group, 
the enrollments of the schools are less 
than in the weekly group, the average 
being 1148. The maximum, however, is 
4000, and the minimum 3877. Forty 
schools, or fifty percent, of this group 
print their own papers. 


The average enrollment of the month- 
ly newspaper group is 1017, with a min- 
imum of 200 and a maximum of 2300. 
Thirty-two, or almost thirty-seven per- 
cent, are printed in the school shop. 

The weekly papers are as a rule 
small, only seven being our four columns 
wide. Semi-monthlies are larger, and 


R. Randolph Karch 
The “Review” is indebted to Mr. 
Karch, Supervisor of Printing Educa- 
tion, Steubenville, Ohio, for this ex- 
haustive research junior 
This article, 


because of the scope of the question- 


project in 
high school publications. 


naire, gives the reader an idea what 


the publication practice is among 
American junior high schools.—Edi- 


tor’s Note. 


monthlies largest. One junior high 
school has an eight-column four-page 
weekly, and two have seven-column four- 
page weeklies. 

We naturally find more monthly mag- 
azines than any other. The survey 
shows forty monthlies, eight issued 
twice-a-month, only one weekly, twenty 
quarterlies, nineteen issued six times a 
year, four three times a year, and seven 
five times a year. Fifteen have semi- 
annuals. Three have annuals. 

In almost every case with the maga- 
zines, as is to be expected, the massive 
books are those issued annually, semi- 
annually, and quarterly, coming down 
the scale. 


Sizes of Newspapers 

The most popular size for junior high 
school newspapers is the three-column 
style, 12 to 16-em measure, with page 
sizes running from 7 by 10 to 10 by 14 
inches. This is true for weeklies, semi- 
monthlies, and monthlies. The most 
popular newspaper size (and incidently 
one that cuts without waste from stan- 
dard stock sizes) is that of the 8 by 11. 
This uses, of course, the 13-em measure. 


Sizes of Magazines 
School publishers find that 6 by 9 size 
(often trimmed slightly smaller) best 
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== THENOR'WESTER ===: 


A prize winning bi-weekly from the 

Northwest Junior High School, Kansas 

City, Kansas. “The Nor’wester” is one 
of the largest found in the survey 


for the school magazines. Most of these 
are printed outside of the school (sixty- 
eight percent), and thus sizes are usual- 
ly left to the printer. The next populac 
size is the 8 by 11. A few 9 by 12 
magazines stand out like “The Saturday 
Evening Post”, and they seem as large 
and as heavy. 


Advertisements 

Advertisements bear the burden of 
expense in printing 156 junior high 
school publications. Advertisements re- 
duce the price of the publication to sub- 
scribers, and often results in free dis- 
tribution. 

In the junior high school newspaper 
group ninety-eight of the 222 carry ad- 
vertisements. Fifty-eight magazines 
carry advertisements, while sixty charge 
a bit more per copy and have a 100 ve.- 
cent news-content publication. 

Most of the school-printed publica- 
tions do not carry advertising, because 
of fhe fact that almost ninety percent 
of the cost of issuing the project is 
saved by its being produced in the school 
shop. However, advertisements are de- 
sirable on the score that the price per 
copy of the publication is made smaller, 
thus enabling a larger percentage of 
the school pupils to subscribe. This is 
especially true of the schools in the 
poorer districts. Often publications are 
issued free to the student body, the en- 
tire cost being met by the advertisers. 
Again, changing advertising copy and 
Setting new ads, is of the best practical 
work to be given to advanced students 
in printing. Salesmanship, bookkeeping, 
and other general business practices en- 
ter into the running of advertisements, 
Which is both interesting and profitable 
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Cover page of “The Brownell Meteor”, 

a hand-set school-printed monthly, pub- 

lished by Brownell Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


work for the students. 


Of the 107 school-printed newspapers, 
thirty-four carry advertising. It is no- 
ticed in the survey that the cost per 
copy and per semester is noticeably 
lower than those papers not taking ad- 
vantage of advertising revenue. 


Twenty-two of the sixty school-printed 
magazines reporting carry advertising. 


Circulation 


“Why don’t the students better sup- 
port our school paper?” This is a ques- 
tion asked very often in schools all over 
the country. Let us see what percent 
subscribe to the school publications. 


In the newspaper group, 173 reported 
as follows: Twenty-six had circulation 
over 100 percent, twelve had 100 percent 
circulations, forty-four had circulations 
of eighty-five percent to ninety percent, 
forty-five had circulations of from sixty- 
six percent to eighty percent, thirty-five 
had fifty percent, and twelve had thirty- 
three percent or less. 

Thus seventy-three percent of the 
school newspapers are supported by at 
least two thirds of the student body. 

The subscribing faction of the maga- 
zine group does not equal that of the 
newspaper. Eighty-six reported. Thirty 
had 100 percent or over. Only forty- 
eight percent of the school magazines 
are supported by two-thirds of the stu- 
dent body. This is a factor, perhaps, in 
the preference shown the newspapers, as 
stated in a preceding paragraph. 


School-Printed Newspapers More 
Popular 


Newspapers printed. in the school 
shops are better supported in subscrip- 


The Cole Junior Life 


SAFETY GPUASEED AT / 
‘ROCKY ROUNTADN 


Senior High Is Calling < 


One of the larger monthly newspapers, 

“The Cole Junior Life.” Good make-up 

and well-printed linoleum block .are fea- 
tures of this eight-page newspaper 


tions than commercially printed papers. 
Only fifty-three percent of the latter 
are supported by two-thirds of the 
schools, while sixty-nine percent of the 
school-printed newspapers are supported 
by a like amount. 

Strange as it may seem, the survey 
shows a negative result in considering 
the school-printed magazine. Outside- 
printed magazines are more popular 
with the student body than those printed 
in the school. Sixty-six percent of the 
schools printing their own magazines are 
supported by two-thirds of the student 
body, while seventy-three percent of the 
commercially printed magazines are sup- 
ported by two-thirds of the enrollment. 

This, no doubt, is due to the fact that 
the average commercial printing estab- 
lishment is better enabled to produce a 
well-printed and bigger magazine than 
the average junior high school plant. 
The school magazine, therefore, seems 
to suffer slightly in popularity when 
produced entirely in the school. 


Clubs Becoming Popular 

The newspaper club and the journal- 
ism class seem to be the coming style 
in producing the junior high school pub- 
lication. 

Of 100 school-printed newspapers re- 
porting, only forty-three are controlled 
by the general elected or appointed staff, 
usually directed by the English teacher 
or teachers. Twenty-eight are man- 
aged by either the journalism class as 
a body, or a staff made up of members 
of the class. The newspaper club, found 
usually where the journalism class is 
lacking, produces the content for twenty- 
eight news sheets. The editorial content 
of two papers is produced entirely by 

(Continued on page 18) 





Meet§Rin-Tin-Tin 


By Eunice L. McClurkin 
“The Wah Hoo,” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


URING the early part of the World 

War a little town near Paris was 

bombed by the German planes. 
Only two of the inhabitants escaped; 
these were sweethearts, Rin-Tin-Tin and 
Nanette. The superstitious peasant- 
folk thought the lovers charmed. Ever 
quick to take advantage of such naive 
beliefs, commercial people soon had for 
sale tiny doll emblems named for the 
pair. 

Superstitions quickly spread in an 
army, and the two little French refugees 
became by proxy, the companions of the 
Allied forces. It is therefore not strange 
that when Lee Duncan, of the American 
Aviation Service, found a new-born po- 
lice pup in a deserted German trench, he 
called the  foundling Rin-Tin-Tin. 
“Rinty” from that time became the ob- 
ject of Mr. Duncan’s attentions. 

From the time “Rinty” was discovered, 
Lee Duncan’s life has unfolded like that 
of the beautiful Princess after her hun- 
dred-year sleep. True, there was a great 
deal of work involved in training and 
educating the dog. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Duncan, “he really is 
educated in the true sense of the word. 
He has not been trained to go through 
mechanical stunts. He has learned; his 
brain has been developed; he wunder- 
stands.” 

Anyone who has ever undertaken the 
task of teaching a dog can faintly realize 
somewhat of Mr. Duncan’s problems and 
trials. The aviator at first did not dream 
that his quadruped protege would one 
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day be lauded as a movie star of 
wondrous abilities. The early train- 
ing was entirely prompted by Mr. 
Duncan’s inbred love of animals. The 
dog, however, was so apt a pupil that 
a wide-spread search for a new ca- 
nine sensation on the screen ultimate- 
ly centered on the “lucky dog’’, Rin- 
Tin-Tin. 


Durine the ten years of “Rinty’s” 


life, Lee Duncan’s own has been made 
exceedingly more pleasant and luxur- 
urious. The dog star enabled his 
owner to buy in California a beau- 
tiful country estate. The World War 
veteran’s stables contain fine, blooded 
horses. In addition to the many cars 
he has bought for his master, Rin- 
Tin-Tin has one of his very own, 
which bears his own name-plate, and 
in which he rides to and from his 
studio. Above all, he made it pos- 
sible for Lee Duncan to care for his 
mother and sisters in a manner which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 
“Rinty” leads a very well-regulated 
life. After his morning run through the 
country, he has a shower and then rests. 
A regular period each day is allotted to 
exercise. He eats specially prepared 
food, and drinks distilled water. A col- 
ored valet, Jerry, waits upon him. When 
he travels, he lives at the best hotels. 
When I saw him, he was lying on a 
clean, white bed in a room of the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. His yellow paws were 
immaculate. The dark fur on his back 
and sides glistened under the artificial 
light. His sleep was so deep that not 
even a muscle twitched. What dreams 
could make him so very still? Ah, of 
course! His every thought was occupied 
with home, where his pretty white mate, 
Nanette, awaited him. 


Another Interview 


One of Journalists Touring Country in 
Interest of International 
Peace Is Quizzed 

“Because I took up journalism, I think 
I have enjoyed a much fuller life,” said 
Sir Charles Igglesden, one of a party of 
fourteen British journalists who are tour- 
ing the country as guests of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
when in Kansas City recently. “During 
my journeys, at the end of the day in the 
hotel lobby or on board ship, hearing 
people discuss the things they have seen, 
I find that they miss ninety per cent of 
what is worth seeing because they have 


not trained themselves to observe, as 
does a reporter or newspaper man. 

“I was born in Kent, near London, 
and have lived there ever since. I did 
not attend college as my father didn’t 
think a person taking up journalism 
should go to college, so I went to Paris 
and studied art, language, law, medicine, 
literature and customs of the land. Since 
then I have been in every continental 
country in Europe and also in Northern 
Africa. 

“I went back to England after this 
period of travel, studied and started work 
on a paper. I learned how to read type 
upside down and backwards and studied 
the mechanism of the paper. 

“Recently I was offered the editorship 
of London’s largest daily newspaper, but 
I refused because I would rather live in 
my own part of the country, with my 
own people and be editor of my own 
paper. 

“The paper which I now own and edit 
played an important part in the news- 
paper history in England. There was a 
time when the newspaper in England had 
to pay a tax on each copy and on each 
advertisement. But Gladstone had a bill 
passed in parliament forbidding tax upon 
things that are educational. My father 
thought that it would be a good time to 
start a paper for one pence, so he 
founded the paper of which I am owner 
and editor today. It was the first pence 
paper in Kent and one of the first in 
Britain, a fact of which I am very proud. 


“During the great war I was too old to 
enlist with my four sons, but I was ap- 
pointed recruit officer and I was at lib- 
erty to do anything I wished and go any- 
where I pleased. The war was ghastly. 
I have seen from two to three hundred 
men torn to pieces by a shell within a 
small distance from me. I was where 
there was a lot of hand to hand warfare. 
One evening I was at dinner in a small 
village in France with a battalion of 
men. The village was supposed to be a 
base or resting place but at the time of 
the dinner it was undergoing a _ bom- 
bardment. A battalion has one thousand 
men in it and that evening this bunch of 
men marched forth. At the same time 
the next evening there were eighteen men 
left. While on the front I have stood in 
water in trenches up above my waist for 
hours at a time. 

“When I returned to England the com- 
mander asked me to write what I had 
seen. I replied that if I did he would 
never get another recruit.” 

Besides his journalism work Mr. 
Igglesden has written several war novels 
and several books on history. 

conferred 
service to 


Recently knighthood was 
upon him because of his 
journalism. 

“The Argentian,” 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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Selections from 


“Verse” 


Published by the Students of Williamsport High School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


AFTERNOON 
The summer afternoon dreams on, 
While little blue beetles 
Climb up tall, pale grasses, 
And rest happily on the top. 
—May Moltz, 


ODDITY 
You’re an odd creature 
Smiling up from the depths 
Of a shiny black pool. 
No wonder they always see 


Upside down. 
—Edythe Lewis, ’28. 


you 


“SHE” 
A toss of the head, 
A flippant laugh, 
A “what do I care, 
This is my path.” 


A curl of the lips, 

A cynical smile 
That’s always wistful 
After a while. 


A flash of the eyes, 
And then a tear; 
A wilful face, 

But, oh, so dear! 


Her beauty I’ve loved, 
So slim, so white; 
The dream in her eyes, 
I love tonight. 
—Evelyn Bastian, ’30. 


DREAM MARKET 

O jewel-bright dreams of moonlit 
Pekin old, 

Do you remember all your gates of 
gold, 

Your gardens with wisteria blossoms 
fair, 

Your rainbow glories now a story told? 


Gray dreamer of the centuries, slum- 
ber on, 

Though your high noon-day is de- 
spoiled and gone, 

Your veiled holies trampled on and 
crushed 

As autumn rain beats on a sheltered 


lawn. 

Too late,—you cannot dream when 
your torn heart 

Broken, despised, lies bleeding in the 
mart. 

The hammer falls and Fate, the auc- 
tioneer, 

Cries out his broken dreams,—your 
soul, his cart. 

—Kathryn Husted, ’25. 


, 


FAREWELL 
I give you now this hand of mine— 
You’ll pardon please the glove— 
For I must travel broader paths, 
I have no time for love. 


I see a spark inflame your eye— 
Good-bye, the hour grows late— 
You’ll find no answering gleam in 
mine, 
I have no time for hate. 
—Grace Link, ’28. 


COUOEEOOOCOOUEOEEEOOOUCORERAROOOGROCEESEOOOOCROEGCERRORORORREPOREROOeeeROtEE 


AN APPRECIATION 


Two kingdoms confront’ every 
dweller upon earth, the kingdom of the 
body and the kingdom of Me spirit. 

He is born a citizen of the first. 
Very early he learns the basic com- 
mandment, “This do and thou shalt 
prosper.” He comes to look upon ma- 
terial success as the road to happiness. 

Fortunate is he who is born a citizen 
of the second also. Most of us must 
grope for a key to the kingdom of the 
spirit. 

In it dwell the gods of Greece and 
the fairies of Ireland. Rumpel- 
stiltzkin and Cinderella wander within 
its confines. Caesar and Napoleon 
are among its inhabitants, Lincoln, 
Lee, the unknown dead at Arlington. 

One of the keys to the kingdom of 
the spirit is poetry. 

Those students of Williamsport High 
School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
who have just published an intriguing 
booklet of student verse, under the 
guidance of Miriam Wendle, A. M., 
instructor in English at the high 
school, are seeking early the kingdom 
of the spirit. 

One finds in this cherry-clad 
brochure with its lyrics of charm 
haunting phrases, gay pictures, strug- 
gling ideals and aspirations, a little 
sadness, a little fun—life itself. 

One rejoices that these young people 
in their journey across the field of the 
world are stopping to shape raw soul 
stuff into beauty. 


SUSTENANCE 
You are a bunch of purple grapes 
I press to thirsty lips; 
I squeezed them one by one awhile, 
Then have my fill of sips. 


I throw the empty skins away 
And think I’ve done with you; 
But on sad days I find my mouth 
Is stained a purple hue. 
—Kathryn Mershon, ’29. 


BIRTH 
Out of the cold, black night, 
A light. 
Out of the calm, quiet dark, 
A spark. 
Out of the heart so chill, 
A thrill. 
Out of the depths of strife, 
A life. 
—Jane Krause, ’29. 


YELLOW CURTAINS 
(A red letter day in a dull life) 

I hung them up for just a day, 

Frilled and ruffied, oh, so gay! 

They flaunted themselves before the 
eyes 

Of those who gazed in shocked sur- 
prise. 

My house took on a rakish air, 

Creaked with laughter everywhere; 

I heard the stairs and hallways ring 

With “ohs” and “ahs” at such a thing. 


The rooms seemed touched by limpid 
flame, 

Each object bore a gilded frame; 

The cold, marred floors grew warm 
and bright 

With silvered points of golden light; 

While a yellow bird, a poor caged 
thing, 

Lifted its sun-red throat to sing. 

—Edythe Lewis, ’28. 


“THEY THOUGHT THEY WERE 
LUCKY DUCKS” 


Two high school buddies bought a 
Ford, 

A gay young thing in the sight of the 
Lord,— 

They thought they were lucky ducks. 


It had four flat tires, and a broken 
spring, 

It was a melodious, zigzag thing,— 

They thought they were lucky ducks. 


It sported a tappet knock in the head; 

Where it had any paint, it was bright 
red,— 

They thought they were lucky ducks. 


They spied two girls, stylishly thin; 
So very politely they asked them in,— 
They thought they were lucky ducks. 


Two boys, two girls, and a little gin; 

A paved road, moonlight, a merry 
spin,— 

They thought they were lucky ducks. 


Sugar, and spice, and everything nice; 

A cliff, a biff, then paradise,— 

They thought they were lucky ducks. 
—Gene Yount, ’27. 


TT 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


HERE seems to be a standing assignment in the office 

of every high-school paper which reads: “Send some- 

body to interview a columnist.” F. P. A., I believe, keeps 
a gun in his office and so many come to me. 

This is not said plaintively. Interviewing is a form of 
flattery and I’m very fond of flattery whether I get it or not. 
Mostly, perhaps, when I don’t get it. People can become sick 
unto death of flattery but that would seem to me a beautiful 
way to die. At the present time I have no fair cause for 
complaint, because I publicly printed my tele- 
phone number and said that I would meet all 
and any who wanted an interview. It was not 
intendea as a generous gesture. My ego 
seemed to be in a decline and this I hoped 
might prove a tonic. The treatment has not 
been wholly successful. The trouble is that I 
don’t interview very well. I used to use the 
first fifteen minutes of an old lecture, but that 
never boiled down to much. The broth grows 
older, and even if the correspondent of the 
high-school magazine fails to spot it all 
as ancient stuff I myself grow a little 
tired of too familiar prattle. It is a 
fearful sensation to find that you are 
boring yourself. 

Still, the fault is not wholly my own. 
They all ask the same questions. No 
budding journalist has been along this 
way in seven years who did not fail 
to say: “And what about the younger 
generation? Is it really as awful as 
people say?” 

How do I know? In fact I resent 
being asked. The query is probably de- 
signed to put me in my place. Such 
snips as fling it forth are saying indirectly that I am vener- 
able. They want me to talk of the days of Patti and Grant’s 
second Administration. I refuse to be treated as something 
which in the old days was way up town. The best they get 
is the same familiar anecdote, the same talk, the same hope- 
ful philosophy. 


“The 


Nation” 


editors hereby 


in the March 


Soon no one will come any more with pad 
and pencil. I shall be left desolate. 

“Tell me some thrilling and dangerous experience that 
came to you in newspaper work.” was one opening fired at 
me the day before yesterday. I couldn’t remember anything 
like that. If I ever crawled into the hold of a burning ship 
to ask a dangerous murderer what he thought about prohibi- 
tion the memory of it has escaped me. There were no trips 
to opium dens or dashes down the bay in the teeth of any 
hurricane. At least none that I can recall. Looking back 
across the years it seems to me that all my newspaper assign- 
ments consisted of being sent to the annual Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ banquet to get a list of the guests. And once 
I was detailed to the yearly conference of the trustees of the 
Museum of Natural History to bring back a copy of the 
treasurer’s report. 

Fortunately, I can boast that I was a reporter who never 
failed to get his carbon, and with the precious flimsy clutched 
to my chest I would rush through the night back to the office 
where the hungry presses waited. And that tense city room 
would grow still more tense as I ran. or at least walked 
rapidly to my desk, crying for scissors and a pot of paste 
and throwing off my coat with the same gesture. 

How can I make anybody else appreciate the throes of 
composition, the fierce pangs which followec as I settled 
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Heywood Broun 


has been very kind to 
allow us to reprint this article by the 
famous columnist, Heywood Broun. 
express 
tion to the editor of “The Nation 
his permission to reprint the caricature 
and article, the latter of which appeared 
13 issue. 


——_ 


down to my machine, playing it as some of the great masters 
play Chopin? And the click of the flying keys seemed to 
sing a song which ran “Clickety-rush-clackety-hurry.” And 
sometimes the theme was varied into ‘‘Accuracy-terseness- 
accuracy.” Seldom would I ever trust my copy to a boy, even 
if it had been possible to get one, and with my own hands 
I would place the “story,” as we newspapermen call it, right 
at the elbow of the city editor. 

Nor was that the end of my agony. At the right hand 
of the responsible person now in charge of my 
manuscript there stood, ominously, a spike, 
And this night it had already tasted blood, 
Straight through the heart it had pierced a 
story headed by the press agent “(Exclusive 
to the Bugle) — Ziegfeld Girls Anti- 
Necking Club.” From a little distance I 
watched and waited. Was my story to live or 
die? Would my dash through the night from 
Seventy-ninth Street and Columbus Avenue to 
Dey Street be all in vain? According to the 
stern tradition of the craft, I was not 
allowed to plead personally with the 
editor for my little masterpiece. 

And all the time the hands of the 
big clock crawled slowly forward. Very 
soon it would be too late for the first 
edition which catches the train for 
Chicago and other points west. If I 
failed to make this edition my triumph 
would be at local. Finally 
the big man at the desk tossed my three 
sheets of introduction and pasted mat- 
ter to a copy reader just in front of 
him. The copy reader took out a long 
keen blade and sharpened seven pencils. 
The clock continued to tick and even tocked a little. The oaf 
got up to drink some water and lighted a corn-cob pipe. 
Yawning slightly, he got to work. I witched to see if he would 
betray excitement, interest, or amusement at the introductory 
sentence which I had conceived. It ran: ‘The annual meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Museum of Natural History was 
held last night at the Museum of Natural History.” 


Form 


\ 


The 


apprecia- 


” 


their 


for best just 


The big man drew his thickest pencil and, throwing all 
the power of his back and shoulders into the stroke, he 
slashed my copy Probably it was my ear alone which heard 
the horrid sound of blood dripping to the floor. For a mo- 
ment it was my notion to tap the brute upon the shoulder 
saying sternly: “You may use all that or none. There is 
no alternative.” But I remembered the tradition of the fourth 
estate. We have a saying which runs “Don’t give up the 
ship.” I would be a good soldier. And still I could not quite 
repress a groan as the ogre took the second sheet of the story 
and crumpled it between thumb and forefinger. What hap- 
pened to the third sheet I never saw. All that was left of 
my story went upstairs where, after an elaborate process 
which need not be discussed here, it in the 
paper. 


was printed 


I did not find it on the first page with the earthquakes, 
the better divorces, and the bigger murders. It was near the 
bottom of page 17 that my item and I at last made reunion. 
I was somewhat reconciled to the copy reader, for he had put 
upon it the snappy one-line head: ‘Nat. Museum 
Deplores Deficit.” 


History 
By HeEywoop Broun. 
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The Point System 


By Thomas E. Robinson 


AST June, just after the 

staff had published an ex- 

ceptionally fine issue, I 
stepped into the busy Review 
office where, amid the orderly 
confusion of sending out ex- 
changes, mailing copies to ad- 
vertisers, counting money, and 
checking papers, stood our 
young editor, handling the en- 
tire situation like an experienced city 
editor. 

Grasping his hand, I congratulated 
him warmly for his fine work. Later, as 
I passed from the room I overheard the 
curious, puzzled query of a_ spectator. 
His question was this: “And is that 
handshake all you get for the work you 
do on the paper?” 

The incredulity expressed in that 
young student’s voice led, three months 
later, to our adoption of the point sys- 
tem, with its series of tangible rewards 
for service. 

I say tangible, for the gold, silver, and 
bronze medals awarded under our new 
system is in direct contrast to the 
former intangible rewards of honor, 
prestige, and the power, slowly devel- 
oping, to use the English language as 
a forceful instrument. Such rewards to 
the more easily discouraged of past staff 
members have seemed entirely inade- 
quate for the immense amount of time 
and effort involved. 

Before I proceed to explain its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, let me explain 
what the point system really is. 

Briefly, a pupil is given, under this 
plan, a designated number of points for 
every published article, cartoon, or ad- 
vertisement submitted by him. When a 
certain total of points has been garnered 
by him, he is awarded some fitting recog- 
nition of his accomplishment. 

Below is printed our numerical equiva- 
lent for every type of work performed on 
an ordinary school newspaper. Since our 
staff organization is divided into three 
distinct parts, the literary, the business, 
and the art divisions, I have presented 
them in that order. 

Literary Staff 
Jokes 2 points 
MON S's so licush Sars 3 points for 4 lines 
Features 5 points per inch 
Columns 3 points per inch 
Stories 3 points per inch 
News articles 3 points per inch 
Editorials 6 points per 100 words 
Cartoons 80 points 
Suggestions 

All accepted suggestions regarding 

betterment of paper—10 points. 
Miscellaneous 
Points for miscellaneous services will 
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Here we have a careful explanation and the results of the 
point system in use in a junior high school. Mr. Robinson, 
the sponsor of the “Junior Four Review,’ 
Jersey, will be remembered by the faculty advisers for his 
address at Faculty Advisers’ 
vention. 


be awarded according to time basis or at 
discretion of adviser. 
Headlines 
Per column deck—2 points. 

Business Staff 
Advertisements 3 points per inch 
Collecting 3 points per inch 
Circulation 10 points per hour 

5 points for every 50 copies 

sold over 1300 

Awards—Medals 
Distinguished Service—Gold. .500 points 
Meritorious Service—Silver. ..400 points 
Faithful Service—Bronze 250 points 


Drawn up as an experiment only, 


the system has thus far worked with as- 
tounding success, and has required not 
even the slightest of changes. 

When we first adopted the new plan 
we intended it merely to give the pupils 
an added impetus for writing, but we 
have discovered that, in its ramifications, 
it has affected directly or indirectly 
every phase of the game, including the 
circulation, the advertising, the outside 
contributions, and the interest of the en- 
tire school in its paper. 

Some of the results of our adoption of 
the point system I have listed below: 

(1) An increase in the number of ar- 


Thomas E. Robinson 


Trenton, 


meeting at the last con- 


ticles submitted—over double 
the former amount of articles is 
turned in by staff members each 
issue. The task of selection and 
culling has become almost a 
monumental one in the life of 
the faculty adviser. 

(2) Increased effort taken in 
the writing of articles—Pupils 
now are not content to hand in 
articles, and await indifferently their 
publication or rejection. Eagerly they 
seek advice, and never leave their ar- 
ticles until they have been definitely ac- 
cepted. Some pupils have rewritten their 
stories as often as twelve times before 
their efforts have been crowned with suc- 
cess! The increased competition, with 
points awarded only to published ar- 
ticles, is responsible for this. 

(3) A better quality of articles—Be- 
cause of the competition and the added 
pains taken with the manuscripts, the 
quality of composition has increased 
four-fold. The day of the “sloppy”, care- 
less writer is past. 

(4) More contributions received from 
pupils not on the staff—Because of the 
fact that pupils securing seventy-five 
points are automatically appointed to the 
staff, outsiders are constantly inspired to 
hand in material. 

(5) Constantly renews the staff—Since 
whenever a pupil secures the required 
amount of points he becomes associated 
with the staff, the former yearly com- 
petitions for positions, unsatisfac- 
tory but necessary, are relegated to 
the past. The staff now is constantly 
full, and contains always the best, most 
faithful writers of the school, who, since 
they are taken on at all times of the 
year, have the advantage of working 
with pupils already grounded in news- 
paper principles. The staff now is never 
entirely new. It is maintained always at 
a constant efficiency. 

(6) Advertising increases—We have 
at present 77 inches of advertising con- 
tracted for every issue during the re- 
mainder of the year, and the staff would 
have solicited 50 inches more had we not 
emphatically forbidden any more can- 
vassing, because of lack of newspaper 
space. It was our intention to offer them 
a free rein for our special six-page 
Christmas issue, but when 140 inches 
had been garnered, and the contracts 
still were rolling in, we again had to call 
a halt to our enterprising ad-hounds. 
Last year advertising was one of our 
chief problems. 

(7) Collection of advertising bills 
made easy—Since each solicitor must 
collect for the advertising he secured in 
order to get the full six points, his de- 
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Rules With Date Lines 


By John E. Allen 


Editor of “The Linotype News” 


We are indebted to “The Linotype 
News”, one of the publications of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, for 
this article. 

HE kind of rules used with the date 
7 line of a newspaper, and the space 

between the rules and the type line, 
have considerable bearing on the attrac- 
tiveness or unattractiveness of the page 
as a whole. 

Several papers use with their date 
lines rules that are good in themselves. 
but that are not appropriate for use in 
this way. Other papers use the right 
sort of rules with date lines, but do not 
employ the right amount of space be- 
tween the rules and the type lines they 
accompany. 

It is possible here to show only frag- 
ments of date lines; but these frag- 
ments should serve to illustrate the 
points made. In each illustration the 
type line is in the same face and size— 
12 Point Century Bold—as twelve point 
is about the right size for the main 
statements in date lines, and Century 
Bold is an acceptable face for such use 
when oxford rules are used. (Of course 
other faces can be, and are, appro- 
priately used for date lines.) 

As a general rule, date lines set in 
faces the thick and thin strokes of which 
are not marked contrast with each other 
should be accompanied by parallel rules, 
while date lines with decided differences 
in weight between their thick and thin 
strokes look better with oxford rules. 

This first illustration is typical of date 
lines carried by many weekly papers. 
The rules are all right in themselves, but 
there is too much space between the rules 
and the type line. Nine points of space 
appear above the line and below it. 
Some weeklies use as much as a full pica 
of space above and below. Space is 
wasted, and the result is unattractive. 


Too Much Space 


Other papers, some of them metropoli- 
tan dailies, use date lines like this. The 
rules are appropriate, but there is not 
enough space between the rules and the 
type line. The whole thing is too 
crowded, and the result is unattractive. 


Rules Are Too Close 








Still other papers use date lines like 
this. Each of these rules is all right in 
itself; but the general effect is not good 
when they are used together in this way. 
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Unattractive Combination 


Some papers use with the date lines 
oxford rules that are entirely too heavy 
for such use. 


Rules Too Heavy . 


The parallel rules used in the follow- 
ing illustration (and several papers use 
date lines such as this) are too “deep” 
for such use. There is too much space 
between the lines of each rule for the 


Rules Are Too “Deep” 


Quite a few papers, some of them 
metropolitan dailies, use oxford rules in 
this way. The rules are appropriate, 
and the space between the rules and the 
type line is about right. But the fact 
that the lower oxford has been placed 
with its light stroke outside keeps the 
whole from appearing as finished as 
would be the case were the light stroke 
inside. 


Lower Should Be Inverted 








In this illustration the amount of space 
between the rules and the type line is 
about right—four points of space. (Of 


without decided differences 
weight between their thick and thin 
strokes. ) 


Four Points About Right 


and the type line. 

appears with the thin stroke inside, the 
type line is attractively framed by the 
rules. 


Four Points About Right 


Care should be given the selection of 
type faces and rules for date lines, and 
to the spacing between the type lines 
and the rules. Lines set in capitals and 
lower case are easier to read than lines 
set all in capitals. 


Junior High Publications 
(Continued from Page 13) 
the printing students, baking a 100 per- 
cent print shop project. 

In the commercially printed news- 
paper group the clubs and journalism 
classes lead in producing the news con- 
tent. Thirty-seven are made by the 
clubs and twenty-one by the journalism 
classes. One in this group has no staff, 
contributions being received from the 
student body. An “activity period” 
group has charge of one, and the school 
student council handles another. 

The  school-printed magazines hold 
to the general staff elected or appointed 
from the school, while the commercially 
printed magazines favor the club. Thirty 
of the former are directed by the staff, 
while only fourteen are put out by the 
clubs. Three are produced by the print- 
ers, and one has no staff. The latter 
mentioned, however, have _ twenty-five 
favoring the club, and twelve the staff 
idea. 


Number on the Staff 

Our four groups of junior high school 
publications have an average of about 
twenty on the staff. Commercially print- 
ed magazines have an average of twenty 
with a maximum of sixty-five and a 
minimum of five, and_ school-printed 
magazines average eighteen members on 
the staff. Their maximum is sixty-five 
and their minimum is four. 

The newspaper group average twenty 
pupils on the staff, having a maximum 
of eighty-four and a minimum of four. 
As a general rule, as is to be expected, 
the staff numbers in proportion with the 
size of the publication. It is a common 
sight, however, to find a small three- 
column newspaper with a_ staff often 
numbering eighty. 


Type Size 
The larger part of the school-printed 
publications are set in 10-point type. 
This is, of course, the better size type 
for printing students to handle. Of the 
commercially printed group, 8-point pre- 
dominates. 


Faculty Advisers 

It falls the lot of one teacher to su- 
pervise the content of twenty-three per- 
cent of the school papers. Thirty-one 
percent have two advisers, and the max- 
imum is ten. 

The average of faculty sponsors for 
the magazine group is four, with a min- 
imum of one, and a maximum of _ nine- 
teen. 

it is fast becoming a custom (and a 
good custom it is) to give school paper 
advisers one period a day (or enough 
time to do the job successfully) for this 
special work. 


M.F. Book Most Popular Stock 
Seventy-one percent of the publica- 
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tions of the junior high schools are 
printed on machine-finish book paper, 
and S and S. C. book stock. Only twenty- 
two percent of the school newspapers are 
printed on regular news stock. 
Special Features 

Approximately twenty of the junior 
high school publications add a mimeo- 
graphed art and cartoon supplement. 
This gives an extra feature without the 
prohibitive cost of engravings, giving 
the “local talent” a chance, and making 
the paper more interesting. 

One organ features linoleum 
“Nameographs”—a la Colliers. 

Exceptionally well done linoleum block 
work is seen on the covers of quite a 
few school-printed magazines. This two 
and three-color work in linoleum by 
pupils gives these magazines an attrac- 
tive appearance. Some of the most out- 
standing of these are the Roosevelt Rec- 
ord, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Brownell 


block 


Meteor, Brownell Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio (zine plate); Bloom 
School Journal, Bloom Junior High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ben Franklin, 
Franklin Junior High School, New 
Castle, Pennsylvania; the Last Leaf, 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita, 
Kansas; Binford Bulletin, Binford Jun- 
ior High School, Richmond, Virginia; 
and the ’Shullton, Shull Junior High 
School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


The Hatchet of Hatch Junior High 
School, Camden, New Jersey, has rather 
interesting linoleum block and_ typo- 
graphical cover pages. 


Three outstanding school-printed and 
well-printed magazines are the Haves- 
dropper, High School, Ithaca, 
New York; the Marquis, Lafayette Jun- 
ior High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
and the Ben Franklin, Franklin Junior 
High School, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


Junior 


A Hundred Percent 
By Agnes 


ONE hundred percent subscription 

sale for the last four consecutive 

semesters has been the record of 
The Mirror, Reitz High School bi-weekly 
of Evansville, Indiana. While this may 
not seem a strikingly unusual thing, still 
it is pointed to with considerable pride 
by the school and community, as the 
homes represented are decidedly not af- 
fluent and there are various other drives 
for the students to face. 

Every home represented in the school 
gets the paper, although if there are 
several members of a home in school, 
only one is expected to subscribe. 


The subscription drive lasts for one 
school week, and is organized through 
two large groups, the Hi-Y .and the Girl 
Reserves. In a preliminary meeting each 
member of these organizations pledged 
himself to take The Mirror and to use 
his influence to get others to do so. 
Picked representatives of each organiza- 
tion took subscriptions in the various 
home rooms, giving a snappy sales talk 
at the first of the home room period each 
morning, and then working the room by 
individuals. The home room period was 
lengthened several minutes each day of 
the drive. 

The plan of using the Hi-Y and Girl 
Reserves proved not only effective in 
selling subscriptions but also gave the 
two organizations a chance to perform 
a real function and to do some worth- 
while service for the school. 

A box of candy was awarded the home 
room reaching the hundred percent mark 
first, the home room selling the highest 
percentage of papers, and the room turn- 
ing in the largest amount of money. 
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Subscription Drive 
Slemons 


Miss 
Evansville, 


and 
Indiana, 


Slemons her staff at 
are to be con- 
gratulated on their success in secur- 


ing a hundred percent subscription. 


This gave the very large rooms an equal 
chance with the smaller ones, although 
an effort was made not to stress to any 
great extent the idea of awards. 

The price of the paper was kept pur- 
posely low, twenty cents for a semester, 
and the expenses of publication met to 
a considerable extent by advertising. It 
was felt to be a better policy to keep 
the price of the paper low that every 
student might buy easily. 

For the first hundred 
the school was 


percent drive 
literally flooded with 
hundreds of bright-colored cardboard 
pennants printed with various slogans 
strung conspicuously across the halls, 
posters in every class room and eleven 
cartoons boosting the drive on every bul- 
letin board. Since the first drive. not 
so much of this has been used, and a 
20-foot banner carrying: “Buy Your 
Mirror” was the only display used in 
the last drive. 

On Wednesday of the week of the 
drive a special boosters’ assembly was 
presented by the journalism department. 
This is varied, sometimes consisting of 
a skit, pep talks by the student jour- 
nalists, and the last, a particularly ef- 
fective one, was given by a local city 
editor. 

Each evening the results of the day’s 
work are posted in the halls, giving the 
room standings, percentages of sales, 
and amount of money collected. 


Duties of an Editor 


We always like to read about how 
the staff members work. Well! Here’s 
how the editors perform their tasks 
on “The Central Luminary,” Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The Central Luminary has at the head 
of its staff, four managing editors, each 
responsible for one page. This high 
school paper is a four-page weekly, de- 
livered every Friday during the school 
year. It is edited by the newswriting 
classes and printed by the printing de- 
partment. 

A special room, equipped with a type- 
writer and other necessary equipment, 
is furnished by the school as the office 
of the paper. The copy, as it is brought 
into the office, is distributed into various 
boxes under special headings, enabling 
the editors to secure any type of copy 
on a moment’s notice. Each editor has 
an individual box, where he may keep 
his belongings. 

The editor chooses the copy for the 
next issue from the respective boxes, 
edits it for poor grammatical construc- 
tions, misspelled words and in some 
cases, has the story rewritten. It is then 
placed in the typist box to be typed. 


The editor then reads it again for 
mistakes missed the first time. All pos- 
sible errors are corrected and it is then 
sent to the printing shop where the 
classes set up the copy. Make-up men 
place it in galleys and take galley proofs 
of the story. Two are taken and cor- 
rected by the editor for words or lines 
left out, misspelled words, transposed 
letters, etc. 


All galleys being corrected, the page 
is laid in and a page proof received. 
Such errors as the raising and lowering 
of letters and mistakes in laying in the 
page are corrected. The form is placed 
on the press and another proof taken. 
Bad letters and uncorrected errors are 
marked. Thus by this chain of proofs, 
few mistakes can appear in the paper. 


Layout sheets, made of cardboard, are 
furnished the editors. The length of it 
is one-half the length of the regular 
sheet. The number of words in the story 
is divided by 44 and the approximate 
length determined. The unit counts of 
the headline and other necessary ma- 
terial is contained in the style book of 
the paper. The headline is written next 
and its length added to the length of the 
story, which is now divided by two, and 
marked upon the cardboard sheet. 


The editor must live up to his dead- 
line, that is, the time that all copy has 
to be in the print shop. If these are 
not observed, it would be practically im- 
possible to put the paper out on time. 
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Application of Art to Magazine 


By John 8. Gehrmann 


RT has become an absolute neces- 

sity in most forms of literature. 

This is especially true of maga- 
zines. The publication with an attrac- 
tive appearance, beautiful illustrations, 
and a striking cover design will charm 
all students in whose hands it may fall. 
It is the intelligent ap- 
plication of Art to a 
magazine that stamps 
it with a certain indi- 
vidual quality which 
distinguishes it from 
others in the same 
field. 

The first suggestion 
of this individuality is 
made by the cover. It 
should be forceful, 
dominant, rich and colorful in design. It 
should be of good stock and carefully 
printed from the best plates it is pos- 
sible to buy. If the publication has a 
theme, the cover should suggest it in a 
striking, decorative design. These at- 
tention-compelling qualities produce sales 
definitely and surely. At the same time, 
attractive appearance and style have 
been given to the magazine. 

Following the cover closely in im- 
portance is the layout, since it is the 
framework on which the magazine is 
constructed. When planning the lay- 
out, harmony, balance, symmetry, and 
proportion should be carefully consid- 
ered. Resting spots for the reader can 
easily be provided by drawings judi- 
ciously placed. New and interesting ar- 
rangements in the layout impart an air 
of novelty and freshness to a magazine. 

Illustrations have been used to dress 
up the printed page since the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Conceived in 
a fresh original manner, clever illustra- 
tions give joy to the reader and hold his 
attention. A variety of techniques will 
enliven the printed page and prevent 
boresome repetition. Dry brush draw- 
ings, linoleum cuts, the latest tendencies 
in modern art, pen and inks handled in 
a decorative or realistic manner are a 
few unique methods that will contribute 
much to the magazine’s individuality. 
When strong contrasts are desired sil- 
houettes are especially striking. There 
is danger, however, in using too many 
illustrations because they tend to make a 
picture-book of the publication. 

The author of a story or of an article 
can convey much more to his reader by 
uplifting solemnity and solitude of the 
giant pines described by an author must 
be seen in order to get their true spirit. 
There are thousands bound within en- 
listing the aid of the universal language 
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of pictures. Leaping torrents, the 
grandeur of jagged peaks, and the noisy 
walls of modern cities, who have never 
seen these marvels and probably never 
will. To these, the artist by interpret- 
ing the author’s description and 
can bring the joy of the beautiful. 

The use of Art in a 
publication brings 
forth the latent talents 
of young art students 
and offers them greater 
opportunity than they 
would otherwise secure. 
Student artists are 
thereby brought into 
quicker touch with the 
commercial side of Art. 
The desire to excel, to 
achieve, and to create is aroused within 
the hearts and minds of the students to 
the ultimate advantage of the magazine 
and of themselves. 

Literary material and the theme of the 
book are an inspiration to the young art 


idea, 
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High 
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contest. 


A good piece of art work for a junior high publication. 
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Hints for a Baseball Write-Up 


MERICA’S great national 
game is now in full swing, 
and, what with fair 

weather here for a long stay 
and the smart sound of willow 
meeting cow-hide, baseball 
again is becoming part of our 
daily program. From now until 
October the sports pages will be filled 
with accounts of games played far and 
wide, for the appetite of the baseball fan 
is enormous and he craves news of North, 
South, East, and West. 

Baseball will be just as popular as 
ever this year. More men and boys will 
be participating in the game and more 
men, women, and children will be wit- 
nessing the contests, whether they be of 
excellent, fair, or poor calibre. Baseball 
is baseball, and as the national pastime 
of the United States, it will continue to 
attract the lion’s share of attention in 
the sports field. 

Major league baseball clubs are look- 
ing more than ever to the ranks of high 
school and prep school players for future 
big-time timber. While the old sand-lot 
performer is to be seen here and there, 
he is not overwhelmingly in the majority 
as he was formerly. With more boys 
going on further in their school work 
than in past years, it is only natural to 
believe that better ball players are being 
furnished by high schools and prep 
schools. In most cases, the boys continue 
to play baseball after they leave high 
school. They play either at college or 
on one of the many independent teams 
that flourish in every town, village, and 
cross-roads. The future major league 
stars are developed either at home or at 
college and sooner or late, mostly through 
newspaper accounts or scouts, the prom- 
ising performers are signed by a big 
league outfit. 

But back of all this development of the 
players is the fact that the young and 
old of the United States follow baseball 
almost religiously. These people make 
the game what it is today. Baseball 
writeups are more popular than ever. 
Everyone does not play baseball, so those 
who do not, read about the game even 
though they may see every game on the 
schedule of a particular team. 

A baseball game contains so many de- 
tails that the writing of schoolboy games 
could easily border on the manuscript 
class. To write up a baseball game in- 
terestingly, clearly, accurately, and 
fairly, is the aim of all sports writers 
who are interested in their school, their 
paper, and baseball. 

To be able to pick out the highlights 
of a game is to make the task of writing 
the game much easier. After all, every 
game is marked by two or three out- 
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standing features and, in 
these features can form 
writeup. 

The pitcher being the one player on 
each team who is constantly standing out 
receives the most attention, and it should 
be so. Let us take for example one 
pitcher. This twirler holds his op- 
ponents to four hits—a worthy bit of 
work. It takes a very good and alert 
team to win an encounter obtaining only 
four hits and, in nine cases out of ten, 
the team getting only four hits will be 
loser. In this case, you have the ex- 
cellent pitching of one man. Here is 
your first feature, your first highlight, 
for good pitching went a long way toward 
winning the game. But a pitcher, to 
hold an opponent to four hits, must be 
backed up by practically errorless field- 
ing. Now, the fine fielding of the win- 
ning team comes in for a paragraph or 
two, and here is your second feature. 
Only one thing remains now and that is 
hitting. The winning team must hit 
quite well in order to outscore its op- 
ponents. Thus, the bat work of the vic- 
tors is a third angle. 

Supposee, again, that a pitcher lets 
down the opponent with four hits but 
loses the game. What is the defeat due 
to? It is a bit unfair to blame the 
losing pitcher directly because he is play- 
ing because he loves the game and has 
school spirit. The pitcher may _ be 
erratic and hit four or five batsmen and 
walk ten others, all of which combine to 
bring about defeat. Newspapers of high 
class and prestige never criticize an 
amateur athlete and in the case mention- 
ed above, the pitcher would not be blamed 
Continuing the same example, the win- 
ning team should receive a great deal of 
credit because, after all, did it not win 
by taking advantage of the opposing 
pitcher’s erraticness? Give the winner 
all the credit and space possible, don’t 
begrudge him an inch of space in praise. 

These fundamentals which are being 
stated may be altered to suit the reporter. 
Of course, they do not stand as the final 
authority and incidents may occur in a 
game which would require a different 
type of story from the usual baseball 
writeups. That is for the reporter to 
discern. 

Unless the school paper has a great 
deal of space to turn over to sports 
stories, it is quite difficult to write a 


most cases, 
the entire 
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baseball game in a few hundred 
words. Probably picking the 
few outstanding features will 
help to bring about an interest- 
ing, clear, accurate, and fair 
writeup. In doing this, you give 
the reader the highlights, why 
and how the team lost, or won, 
and also the strength or weaknesses of 
the departments of the team—pitching, 
fielding, or hitting. 

In a close game it is always best to 
write the play or plays that decide the 
contest. This comes early in the story. 
Too much detail is tiring to the average 
baseball fan and one of the best ways in 
which to keep your reader’s attention is 
to tell how the teams scored, in addition 
to the features mentioned above. If the 
teams go scoreless for the first six in- 
nings, it is quite useless to drag the 
reader through your story telling about 
each and every play only to have each 
inning end without a score. The read- 
ing becomes monotonous with too much 
detail and only in championship games, 
when interest is at a peak, is the play- 
by-play style generally used. 


When a team scores, tell how it scores. 
Relate as interestingly and clearly as 
possible who hit the ball where and what 
the result of the hit was. Carry the 
reader along with the plays that result 
in scores. Of course, the individual 
stars of the game also should come in 
for some credit and space. 


School papers that are published some 
time after several games have been 
played seldom have the space to tell of 
each game completely. In this case, 
probably it would be best to give a brief 
summary of each game, touching only 
the highlights of each contest. 

Well, by this time, the game is well 
underway. Have you any ideas as to 
what you are going to write? Batter up. 


Almost Perfect— 
Hits 27th Batter 


FORT WAYNE, Ind., May 16.— 
Walt Henning, Central High School 
pitcher, hurled a no-hit, no-run game 
against Decatur here Wednesday. 
Central won, 6 to 0. Henning had re- 
tired every man in order until there 
were two out in the last inning, then 
he hit an opposing batsman to allow 
the only Decatur base runner of the 
day on the paths. Henning was given 
perfect support. 

—lIndianapolis News. 


Here is an example of how a paper 125 


miles away seized upon an unusual fea- 
ture to play up in a box in bold-face type. 
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Timeliness of News 
(Continued from Page 3) 


members of the faculty gave information 
which all students like. One magazine 
had a very clever page of School Chatter 
written in human interest style: another 
an Odds and Ends news section. 

It would seem that news written in 
this manner would be another justifica- 
tion for its being printed in a magazine. 
To write a good feature story requires a 
great amount of literary talent. High 
school students do write good ones, how- 
ever, after they get to understand the 
trend such a story should take. 


So much for the way the news for 
publication in a magazine may be writ- 
ten. In three different magazines, the 
news section appeared in a rather unique 
way—unique to me, at least, for I had 
never seen the idea used before. In the 
center of the magazine appeared a double 
sheet put up in the form of a newspaper. 
One was called C. & W. News; another, 
Wilson News; the third, the D. T. In- 
Just how timely or recent this 
The idea 


former. 
news was, is an open question. 
may be of use to some of you. 


The Point System 


(Continued from Page 17) 


sire to earn his medal before the close 
of school prompts him to settle his ac- 
counts before the summer vacation—a 
time usually spent by the faculty ad- 
viser in the pursuit of unpaid bills. As 
a matter of fact, two-thirds of our ad- 
vertisers this year have paid in advance! 

(8) Better art work and higher stand- 
ards of art—A paper the size of the 
Review usually can afford only four new 
cuts an issue. Therefore, in view of the 
restricted consumption and the great 
competition we placed a greater numeri- 
cal evaluation upon published art work 
than upon the literary work. Never have 
we had such interest in this department. 
A class of twenty-five mets regularly 
three afternoons a week, after school, un- 
der an exceptional art teacher whose in- 
struction, combined with their enthus- 
iasm, has resulted in an almost profes- 
sional standard of work. 

(9) Faculty adviser’s work is lessened 
—The point system by its very nature 
provides a spur to desultory pupils, who 
discover that faithful and continual pro- 
duction is necessary for recognition. 
Thus the constant task of the adviser— 
that of inspiring pupils to work—is 
largely lessened. 

(10) Staff is better satisfied—This, in 
my opinion, is one of the greatest bene- 
fits derived from the new system. The 
pupils know they are rewarded accord- 
ing to their merit, and that those who 
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bear the brunt of the work also wear the 
laurels of accomplishment. 

(11) Circulation increases — Due 
largely to the constant limelight cast 
upon the Review by the awarding of 
medals from the platform each month; 
and to the greater interest in, and the 
better quality of the Review; and to the 
bonus system which urges the circulation 
staff to use every means in its power to 
speed up the sales, the circulation has 
jumped from 1,300 last year to 1,835. 

And this in a school whose total en- 
rollment is only 1,923! 


“B : : 
UT,” you will say, “has the point 
system no disadvantages? If it works 
so well why is it not adopted by all 
school papers?” 

As a matter of fact many schools do 
use the system in either a greater or 
lesser degree. Often the various systems 
differ in form, but rarely do they differ 
in result. And the success of the plan, I 
believe, is largely proportionate to the 
care and effort taken by the advisers in 
the formation of the system, and in the 
establishment of a fair numerical value 
for the various staff duties. The medals 
or prizes offered should be hard but not 
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impossible to attain. Unless the propo. 
sition is a fair one, weighed with the 
calculating keenness of youth, the system 
will do infinitely more harm than good, 


By far the greatest objection urged by 
opponents to the scheme is that when a 
pupil once attains the highest award, he 
becomes useless and a real menace to the 
paper. We have solved this problem by 
issuing at the end of the year, a cer- 
tificate of faithful service, without which 
the medal is absolutely valueless as far 
as using it as a credential when striving 
for a position on the high school paper 
is concerned. This certificate is really 
an evidence of an honorable discharge! 
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Now, under the point system, the boy 


who incredulously asked last year, “Is a 
handshake all you get for the work you 
do on the paper?” is himself one of our 
most industrious staff members, and by 
the end of the year, I predict, will find 
himself on the platform shaking hands 
with me and receiving his gold medal and 
certificate. 


Artificial stimulation, if you like. But 


it works! 


“The Red and Black”, Reading, Pa. 
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A Successful Subscription Campaign— 


A Beauty Contest 


By Alice Johnson 


Editor, Englewood High Times, Englewood, Colorado 


newspaper the circulation must 

cover more than seventy-five per- 
cent of the high school students. Inter- 
esting as the paper may have a reputa- 
tion for being, there are usually more 
than twenty-five percent of the students 
who either can’t or won’t subscribe. How 
can a paper be of any benefit to its school 
without the majority of students read- 
ing it? Its campaigns, which are under 
the head of “Service to the School,” 
would be worth nothing for they would 
not reach the ears or eyes of many for 
whom they were meant. However, there 
are other reasons for a long subscription 
list. Does it seem fair to the local ad- 
vertiser to ask him for his support when 
it would mean little or no profit to him? 
You will notice that when a business man 
is asked to advertise he will invariably 
ask, “How wide is the circulation of your 
paper?” And when you reply that fifty 
percent of the students are subscribers 
he will very politely but firmly inform 
you of the fact that “he doesn’t believe 
he can afford to advertise at this time 
but if you could come back when busi- 
ness is more prosperous he may be able 
to do something for you.” 


7 HAVE a successful high school 


“Do something for you!” What does 
that suggest. To me it sounds like char- 
ity and that is what it turns out to be if 
the paper isn’t the paper of the entire 
student body instead of a certain few. I 
have observed that if there is anything 
the high school newspapers abhor it cer- 
tainly is charity. They like to stand on 
their own, so to speak. For a long time 
the Englewood High Times staff ponder- 
ed on the question of how to arouse 
enough interest in our paper to have 
more than seventy-five percent of the 
students reading it. We knew, as I have 
said before, that no matter hew interest- 
ing a paper may be there are those who 
can not or will not buy it. These were 
the students who needed to be taken care 
of for we believe as do most of the stu- 
dents now that the High Times was in- 
teresting enough for all of them to read, 
publishing the majority of students’ 
names, enough humor, news, student 
opinion, ete. 


Finally, when it came to the end of our 
first semester and time to begin a new 
Subscription campaign we came right 
down to “brass tacks” and knew that the 
campaign must have some very interest- 
ing feature in it, something that would 
attract all of the students. At last one 
of the members on the staff suggested 
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that we feature a beauty contest. This 
we struck upon as being of interest to 
everyone as the girls are interested in 
their girl friends and so are boys. Our 
method was different from that used in 
most beauty contests for we brought out 
the newspaper as a factor almost as im- 
portant as the beauties themselves. 

In the preliminary contest each home- 
room chose a girl from their group to 
represent them in the contest. Each 
person who subscribed to the High Times 
cast a vote for the girl from his home- 
room. Each outside subscription (a sub- 
scription from a _ person outside of 
school) counted as five votes for the 
home room obtaining it. This in itself 
created quite a spirit of rivalry for one 
home room got as high as sixty-seven 
outside subscriptions, another fifty, and 
still others thirty-five and thirty. 

So that the students could keep track 
of the contestants, two charts were 
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Cartoon published in the “Blue and Gold”, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


placed in the halls, one for Junior High 
and the other for Senior High. These 
showed exactly how many votes each 
beauty had. Another thing that seemed 
attractive to the students was the pic- 
ture show which would be given for all 
one-hundred percent home rooms. Our 
subscription rate was reasonable enough, 
twenty-five cents for five issues. How- 
ever, we made no profit for this money 
paid for the printing of the newspaper 
along with the money obtained by adver- 
tising. But to go on with the beauty 
contest—the final contest came after the 
publishing of the first issue of the paper 
when a coupon was printed in it. Only 
those beauties whose home rooms were 
one-hundred percent were allowed to 
compete in this last competition. At this 
time all votes gained in the preliminary 
contest were dropped except the outside 
subscriptions. Each subscriber was al- 
lowed to vote for by means of the ballot 
whomever he chose to be Miss Engle- 
wood Junior High or Miss Englewood 
Senior High. He was no longer restrict- 
ed to his own home room representative. 

I am glad to say that our campaign 
was successful for the Senior High was 
one-hundred percent and the Junior High 
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percent of Englewood High School sub- 
scribers to their paper. Therefore, when 
asking the business men for their ad- 
vertising, we have no thought of charity 
and very few of them do either. We feel 
that we are rewarded in trying to better 
conditions in our school when nearly all 
of the students co-operate with us. 


A Symposium of Elementary 


School Publication Standards 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Does the work represent the school and 
grade desirably? What impression of the 
school will be gained by outsiders from 
this article? 

Are the English and information cor- 
rect? 

Is it original, reproduced, or copied? 

Has writer had many articles pub- 
lished? If so, can’t equally gooo material 
be obtained from some child who hasn’t 
been represented? 

What will be the effect upon child sub- 
mitting the article? 

Has the department, grade, or school 
which this article represents been given 
more or less space than seems fair? 

After studying an article, keeping in 
mind the above points, the editor ac- 
cepts or rejects it. If accepted, he un- 
derlines all misspelled words, question- 
able information, awkward phrasing, 
etc., and notes suggested changes. The 
faculty adviser is then consulted and se- 
lections and corrections are discussed. 
The approved “accepted” material is re- 
turned to pupils writing it that they may 
know and correct their own faults. In 
every case an attempt is made to keep 
the choice of vocabulary the child’s own 
and only very necessary editing (such as 
the insertion of quotation marks, etc.) in 
lower grade articles is allowed. 


In order that the supply of material 
may be fairly regular, the Tuesday of 
the second full week in each month is 
considered Observer Day. On this day 
each English teacher tries to arouse 
greater interest in the Observer and al- 
lows the children time to write on any 
subjects suitable for publication. At 
least two of the most promising papers 
from each class are then selected and 
submitted to the editors not later than 
the Friday preceding the 25th of that 
month. In addition to this all children 
are urged to place individual contribu- 
tions at any time in a box provided for 
the purpose in the auditorium. 


The printing of the Observer is done 
in the school print shop by the boys 
of the seventh and eighth grades as a 
part of their regular printing course. 
A second auditorium teacher helps the 
boys with the proof-reading and gives 
the final “OK” to all jobs and pages. 

A business manager and an associate 
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business manager with a faculty adviser 
take charge of the distribution and sale 
of the paper. They are assisted by two 
business agents in each room of grades 
5-8. Lower grades and branch schools 
are supplied by messengers. Both 
agents and messengers are directly re- 
sponsible to the business managers. No 
advertising is taken. 

As members of the staff graduate, 
others are promoted to the more im- 
portant positions. This rewards the best 
workers and tends to keep experienced 
pupils on the staff all the time. 

Readers of this article will discover 
many faults in the policy and organiza- 
tion of our paper as outlined. Some of 
these we recognize and are striving to 
correct; others we shall try to eliminate 
as we learn what they are. Our aim, in 
the words of our district superintendent, 
is to make the Observer an increasingly 
“effective agency for arousing school 
spirit, for unifying community interest 
and support, and, above all, for vitally 
motivating the work in English.” 

—Ruth A. Hubbard, 
Adviser “Northwest Observer,” 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Cleveland Standards 
HE East Madison Mercury appears 
twice a term—four times annually. 
All articles are written by the pu- 
pils of the various class rooms and are 
then sent to the 6A class room. 

The 6A class does the entire work of 
setting up the paper, working in groups 
of five or six. They first classify the 
articles as interesting and uninteresting, 
discarding the latter and correcting the 
former. In their corrections they elimi- 
nate unnecessary details, correct poor 
wording of articles written by younger 
children but without substituting their 
own vocabulary, correct misspelled 
words, and add appropriate titles where 
these have been omitted. 


Then the entire class makes rough 
sketches of ideas for cartoons for the 
various pages, science, health, book, 
safety and joke. The best ideas are 
then turned over to a few artists who 
make a finished drawing, adapting it to 
the required space. The front page il- 
lustration is also made by one of the 
6A pupils. 

The articles are then sent to the school 
clerk who types them and returns them 
to the 6A class. Here they are classi- 
fied according to subject for the various 
pages, science, health, book, safety and 
jokes. The articles together with the 
illustrations are now ready for the 
dummy sheets. 


When completed the dummy sheets 
are sent to the clerk, who makes the 
master copy and with the help of 6A 


pupils, runs off the copies on the neo- 
style, assemblies and distributes them. 
East Madison School, Cleve'and, 0 
—Hilda Knoblock, Adviser, 


The Live Newspaper 
(Continued from Page 5) 
different from each of its predecessors, 
Give the readers the unexpected. Why 
should the Bugle always have a desig- 
nated make-up? Keep to the same gen- 
eral principles of type selection, of 
course, but occasionally use different ar- 
rangements of the front page articles, 
Use cuts—one column, two column and 
three column cuts. Occasionally put 
cuts at the bottom of a page. Try 
breaking up even balances: they are too 
restful, and do not inspire an activity 
on the part of the reader. I hope some 
time to write an article on this subject 
my readers would read if it were in 
these criteria: Is this article something 
alone, for there is no sufficient space 
available to treat the topic of make-up 

adequately in the present article. 

While care must be used in editorial 
writing, there is no reason for the too 
common sermons which clog student edi- 
torial columns today. The editor may 
well seek to mould student opinion; if 
there is no subject for criticism or ad- 
vice, it might be well to stray off the 
school lot and find something upon which 
to comment. Unless there be some par- 
ticular reason for them, one might well 
omit editorials on “Honesty”, “School 
Spirit”, “Patriotism”, and “Good Eng- 
lish”. The people who pay for the paper 
do not read them; but they will read a 
well-written editorial upon the new 
gymnasium equipment, or a_ balanced 
theme on the need for a new auditorium. 
They will delight in an editorial on the 
death of the cafeteria cat. 


R EADABILITY? That is a general 
term which may be applied to the pep 


some other paper? Is it interesting? Is 
is written to the best of the staff’s abil- 
ity? Are the words and phrases under- 
standable? Is this a news article (to 
tell a story simply and directly) or is it 
a practice exercise in the use of a dic- 
tionary? 

The live newspaper is something to 
strive for. The few points in this ar- 
ticle are but suggestions. Once on the 
road, the student editor will find many 
more principles to guide him. While 
searching for all means of putting pep 
into his paper, he can not go far from 
the path to livliness if he remembers 
this: “Am I pleasing my customers? 
Do they buy my paper on its merits or 
of a paper. It can be determined by 
under compulsion? Do I give them their 
money’s worth, or am I running a legal 
swindle?” 


The School Press Review 





Bon Voyage! 


Whatever the summer has in store for you, wherever your ship of fact or fancy 
may take you, whether in foreign lands or domestic lanes, we wish you ... Bon Voyage! 


We hope you will start early and stay late, that you may find health and vigor wher- 
ever you may be and in whatever activity you may find yourself, and that the fall will 
find you ready to assume your duties with strength, with courage, and with the anticipa- 
tion of wonderful results. 


Some who are laying down their tasks this coming month are terminating four ac- 
tive years of work in schools they know, they love, and of which they have become an 
integral part. We are sorry to lose them but we know that in the course of events they 
must move on to other fields where the talents they have displayed and the promise 
they have shown will find active employment. 


Those who go to college will seek places on the staff of some publication; those 
who go into business will sooner or later find an outlet for their inate tendency to 
meddle with a paper; whatever field you enter you will never regret the earnest and 
conscientious work you put into making your school paper much better than you found it. 


We hope you will always remember this interesting avocation of which you have been 
a part and that in some future eminence you will lend us a helping hand, a word of cheer, 
and your sage advice. 


Whatever the path, we bid you. . . . Bon Voyage! 





“A practical text on high 
school journalism”’ 


Just Out 


HIGH SCHOOL 
REPORTING AND 
EDITING 


By Carl G. Miller 
Associate Editor Quill and Scroll; Editorial Adviser, 
The Lewis and Clark Journal, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington 


$1.60 


ERE is a practical, concise text on high school jour- 

nalism by a teacher who has had twelve years’ ex- 
perience with high school editors and reporters. For the 
last seven years the author has been editorial adviser of 
THE LEWIS AND CLARK JOURNAL, winner of the 
YOUTH’S COMPANION award in 1926 for “the best 
public school periodical in America.” 


TEP-BY-STEP, with clear-cut discussions and exer- 

cises, the author has laid out in this book a thorough 
course of training for staff work on a first-class school 
publication. Starting with suggestions on “how to read 
a newspaper,” the author takes up every phase of high 
school journalism, including even exercises in proof-read- 
ing for the new student. The keynote of the book is 
HOW TO BE INTERESTING. 


VERY teacher charged with the responsibility of ad- 

vising a high school publication board will find a 
copy of this excellent text a valuable source of new plans 
and constructive ideas. 


McGraw-Hill 
On-Approval Order Blank 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


You may send me on approval a copy of Mil- 
ler’s HIGH SCHOOL REPORTING AND EDIT- 
ING, $1.60. I agree to return the book postpaid 
within ten days or to remit for it at that time. 


(Address) 
(Official Position) 


(Name of School) 
Spr—4’29 


USE CROWN ENGRAVING PLATES 
(Chalk Plates) 


FOR MAKING YOUR OWN CUTS 


Newspapers in General, Universities, and High 
Schools Use Our Process for Reproducing 


Local Cartoons and Line Illustrations 


Simple Economical Very Efficient 


Hoke Engraving 
Plate Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
124 Park Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Write for Particulars) 


Membership Insignia 


By a vote of the Association in convention in 1926, 
reaffirmed in 1927, all members are required to print 
the seal as the official indication of membership. 


Seals may be obtained from the Secretary and cost 
fifty cents each. Members should not publish an 
issue of their paper without this seal. 


A new die is being made which will give a better 
impression than the original. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 











